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CHAPTER VIII.—(Continued.) 


AT the beginning of the month of May I proposed to Richardet 
to make an excursion among the mountains, visiting Valais and 
returning to Geneva through the Oberland and the Pays de Vaud. 
We started by steamer, and Richardet was as talkative as usual, 
demonstrating to me for the hundredth time that good always 
comes out of evil, and that apparent discords are necessary to 
universal harmony. 

“Do be quiet,” I said, “and look at that woman’s face.” We 
had just arrived at Thonon where the boats call, and among 
the fresh passengers who entered the steamer was a woman 
between twenty-six and twenty-seven years of age, dressed in a 
mauve costume, with a tulle bonnet trimmed with poppies. She 
passed close by me, her eye glanced over me swiftly, and then she 
walked to the end of the vessel, where she stood motionless, 


-watching the banks as we glided smoothly on. Some acquain- 


tances gathered round her, and she sat down and chatted gaily 
with a solemn-looking spectacled personage who overwhelmed 
her with attentions. I did not hear what she was saying, but 
fancied that the tone of her voice was not unknown to me. Some- 
where I had heard that music before. 

“That woman,” continued Richardet, “confirms the truth of 
my theory. The details of her face are not perfect. Examine 
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her features one by one, and you will see somewhat to improve 
in each. Her forehead is too narrow and her temples too pro- 
jecting. Her eyebrows are finely arched, but they should be 
thicker. Her nose is neither Greek nor Roman; in fact it is, 
if you will pardon the phrase, somewhat of a turn-up. Her 
mouth is too small, her lips too thick, too sensual, and her 
chin too short. Yet the whole is charming, soft, sweet, abso- 
lutely delicious. It is true that in the universe # 

“To the devil with your universal harmony. I don’t believe 
in it. But, in spite of your criticisms, I believe in the beauty of 
that woman.” 

“ But I am not criticising. Do you know that in her face there 
is something incomplete which makes its charm. It is an ador- 
able sketch. When it was time to finish it, nature found her first 
outline so happy that she feared to spoil it, and would not re- 
touch. She did wisely. Have you not noticed that the sketches 
of the great masters speak to the imagination more than their 
grandest pictures ? The unfinished, that is the infinite——” 

“Oh, my dear Richardet,” I said, putting my hand over his 
mouth, “to be loved by such a woman, if only for three months, 
and then to plunge head-foremost into some perilous enterprise ! 
. . . . The man who had done that might say : I have lived !” 

“ Are you already in love with her ?” 

“In love ? no, but curious. I seem as though I had met her 
before.” 

“T think not. We are born with the idea of a certain sort of 
beauty which answers to our taste, and when we meet the woman 
who resembles our dream we say : It is she !” 

“Have you ever said : It is she ?” 

“Yes. The day that I saw the Venus of Milo for the first 
time. Alas! I was born too late.” 

“Pooh!” I said, shrugging my shoulders. “I prefer a pretty 
woman, who is even more womanly than she is pretty, to all your 
Venuses. . . . Just look at her tickling that spectacled blockhead, 
who is as heavy as lead. In two minutes she has learned to play 
that instrument, and draws from it every note of which it is 
capable. When she leaves that brute, she may say to herself with 
a clever man : How dreadfully bored I should have been if I had 
not been there myself.” 
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Meanwhile the wind freshened, and the stranger shivered. 
She made a sign to her maid, who came forward and threw 
round her a brown cashmere cloak. She wrapped herself in it, 
and drew the hood over her head. 

“ Ah, I know!” I cried to Richardet. “It is that woman with 
the brown hood that we met at the station when we left Paris, 
and who cost me a gibe from Tronsko.” 

“Your Tronsko is a very rough-minded man,” said Richardet ; 
“but he was right in saying that she was a Russian. Her maid 
wears the Lithuanian costume—the petticoat of coarse cloth, the 
white handkerchief twisted round the neck, the silk body, the 
long plaits and the triple collar. ... Besides, you need only 
look at the name of your unknown,” he added, pointing to a 
bandbox which had rolled down from the movement of the boat, 
and which the maid was in the act of lifting. I stepped forward 
and saw on the cover : “ Comtesse de Lievitz.” 

“ Ah! it is the heroine of the rouleau!” I said to Richardet. 
“T did not fancy she was like that.” 

We were just arriving at Evian. Madame de Lievitz bowed 
to her friends and prepared to disembark. Richardet was 
astonished to see me pick up my bag, and asked me if we were 
not going on to Valais. I said I had changed my mind. He 
thought I was joking ; but I stepped on shore, and he followed 
me. A phaeton with two grey horses was awaiting Madame de 
Lievitz. She stepped into it, glancing, as she did so, in our 
direction. The coachman touched his horses, and they sprang 
forward at a swift trot. I called a fly, and asked the coachman 
what was the nearest village to Maxilly. He said it was Tour 
Ronde. “ Drive to Tour Ronde,” I answered. We drove along 
that charming road, bordered with walnut-trees, which runs by 
the lake, following for miles every curve of its borders. To the 
left a narrow beach bathed by the waves, nets stretched out to 
dry, plank huts wherein the fishermen keep the tools of their 
craft, boats at anchor, others drawn up high and dry, some turned 
on their sides for repair, rocks just peeping over the waiter, 
foam -surrounded, a ready perch for the gulls. To the righ’, 
terraces rising one above another, their slopes shaded by 
huge chesnuts and their summits crowned with pines. Further 


still beyond frown steep rocks, abrupt peaks, rude and barren 
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solitudes which for centuries have watched men’s doings and 
have remained dumb. 

_ Richardet was pensive, anxious. He unclosed his lips when 
we reached the outlying h»uses of Tour Ronde. 

“ Well, what are your plans ?” he asked. 

“JT have three months before me,” I answered. “A whim has 
seized me which will help to while away the time. This woman 
has something hidden in the depths of her eyes. I am going to 
find out what it is.” 





CHAPTER IX. 


IF you ever go to Tour Ronde you will see, near the commence- 
ment of the village, a little house perched on the banks of the 
lake. It is surrounded by a verandah covered with jasmine and 
edged with carnations. I saw, as we drove by, a board on which 
was written: “The Jasmine—house to let, furnished, by the 
month or the year.” I at once went in search of the proprietor, 
who was away, but as he had left the village innkeeper full 
authority as his agent, I had no difficulty in coming to terms, 
and in hiring the “ Jasmine” for three months. The innkeeper 
promised to supply us with food, and sent in a servant named 
Fanchonneau. On the following day I installed myself in the 
“Jasmine.” My room looked over the lake, which washed the 
foot of the wall, and in rough weather the spray dashed against 
my windows. 

Richardet was much surprised, but he raised no objections. 
He thought, apparently, that one nail would drive out another. 
Like Don Quixote after his second campaign, I was likely to 
exchange my warlike for a romantic or pastoral folly, and it was 
best to leave me to myself. The honest fellow counted on the 
spring, on the orchards in flower, and perhaps on the fine eyes of 
Madame de Lievitz, to relax my over-bent bow ; reading no more 
papers, I should think the less of Poland; insensibly life would 
assume new colors to me; I should be converted to the universal 
harmony, and he would be able to write to my mother: “The 
lion sleeps ; let us not arouse it.” 


He went to Geneva for our luggage and our books, without 
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which he could not exist. A few minutes after he set off, I wrote 
to Tronsko a letter, as follows : 


**The other day I met young Comte Z in a café at Geneva. He 
spoke to me of Her, and of the holy things. As a result, I had an attack 
of fever and a sleepless night. I decided to go and spend the rest of my 
time of probation in some Alpine solitude, where I should hear nothing, 
whither the daily journals do not go. After consideration, I decided on a 
less violent change. I have settled down in Savoy, on the banks of the 
Lake of Geneva, in a little village named Tour Ronde. The inhabitants 
are fishers, not in the least interested in Her. Besides, I have found at 
Tour Ronde a distraction, almost an occupation. I shall get along 
famously. 

** Say to my mother that Richardet is well, and is growing fat. He 
follows his instructions faithfully. He will spend his last syllogism in 
proving to me that accomplished facts are the final arbiters of good and 
evil, but my rebel digestion does not assimilate the philosophy of history. 
I have no fine sense of shades in argument; I shall always call a spade a 
spade, and believe that a hero is more useful to the human race than a 
philosopher. It is stupid, but I am made like that. 

‘**T have lately read a passage in Microlawski which went to my heart 
like a bullet :—God no longer sends to nations ready-made saviors; he 
only sends them moulds, called Ideas, and it is for them to pour into 
these moulds the quantity of heroic plaster necessary for each revolution. 
It is neither solid nor original, like an antique statue, but with plaster, 
attention, and patience all that is necessary can be accomplished. Every- 
thing depends on baking them properly with cannon-fire—I am a plaster 
cast ; when the cannon has baked me, I shall be of bronze. 

** Adieu, Tronsko. Three months hence, to the day, you will see me 
enter your room, and I shall call on you to keep your promise.” 





I went out to post my letter. It was a feast-day, and the 
highroad of the village was crowded with peasants in Sunday 
garb, some chatting, some playing, some smoking and drinking. 
Suddenly there was a movement through the crowd; games, 
talk, drinking, all ceased, and all the heads were turned in one 
direction. The event that caused all this interest was the appear- 
ance of an elegant carriage drawn by four horses and conducted 
by a postillion booted to the waist and dressed coquettishly. 
In the carriage was a lady clad in grey, whom I at once recognised 
as Mdme. de Lievitz. As she passed the men uncovered, the 
women curtsied deeply, while the children pushed forward to 
see the show. The postillion put his horses at a walk, and Mdme. 
de Lievitz bowed to right and left, like a queen thanking her 
subjects for their greetings. As she passed me I was struck by 
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the radiance of her face ; she scattered smiles around her lavishly. 
She was happy in the sensation she caused, in the buzz of admira- 
tion that followed her path. Truly, her public was only com- 
posed of woodcutters and fishers, but popular enthusiasm is 
the sweetest to the heart of a pretty woman; it shines frankly 
from the eyes; it is given as what it is; it is new wine. 

As the carriage was passing the last house of Tour Ronde 
Mdme. de Lievitz saw approaching the curé of the village. 
She signed to the postillion to stop, and to the curé to ‘approach. 
The priest retreated towards the wall and tried to slip past, 
but Mdme. de Lievitz was not thus to be evaded. She called 
to him in her musical voice, and he came forward, making the 
air heavy with his coarse person and with his great red umbrella 
that he had put up against the rays of the sun. I do not know 
what she said to him; he answered by lowering his eyes, and WW 
twisting the sash of his cassock in his fingers. Mdme. de 
Lievitz raised her voice: “We will talk over that again on 
Thursday,” she said. “Ohno excuses! you promised to dine 
at Maxilly every Thursday, and we shall wait for you.” He 
broke forth into thanks, to such an extent that he dropped 
his umbrella, letting it fall against the flank of one of the 
horses, which reared so that the postillion could scarcely rein 
itin. Misfortunes never come singly; the curé bent down to | 
recover his property, and in his hurry nearly crushed a dog 
searching for treasures in a dustheap, who promptly emitted 
fearful howls. 

“Ah madame!” cried the poor man, the use of his tongue 
restored to him by the extent of his misery, “how can you try 
to tame a rustic such asI am? The last time that I dined at 
Maxilly I broke two bottles.” 


“You shall break ten, if you like,” she said. “1 count on 
you, remember.” 

With these words she stretched out a little hand, delicately 
gloved, which he pressed timidly with his great red paw, and 
then the carriage drove off. 

A few hours later, guided by Fanchonneau, I undertook a 
journey of exploration in the environs of Maxilly. As I mounted 
a steep slope, turning my head, I caught sight of the curé of 
Tour. I waited for him under pretence of regaining my breath, 
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and then addressed him and tried to draw him into conversation. 
It was not easy. The son of a peasant, very much of a peasant 
himself, he was a thorough native of his district, where they 
hesitate for five minutes before they admit that rain wets, lest 
they should quarrel with anyone. But the curé had now to do 
with an obstinate person, and he was forced to satisfy my curiosity. 
I learned from him that Mdme. de Lievitz was “an extraordinary 
woman,” that during the two years for which she had resided at 
Maxilly her good works, her wide charity, had made her famous 
in the neighborhood. A very clever German doctor lived with 
her, who gave advice gratis to the poor; she looked after their 
spiritual affairs herself; she gave moral consultations; her door 
was opened to all who wished to enter; each morning her room 
was filled with those who came to confide in her, these their 
troubles of the heart, those their troubles about money ; she made 
peace between litigants, smoothed away family discord, arranged 
marriages, resolved cases of conscience, scolded bullies and 
drunkards, and sent everyone away satisfied, as if by magic. 

“She must often be duped,” I remarked. 

“Not in a single case has she been duped,” the curé answered. 
“She has eyes! They terrify me.” . 

“ But it seems to me that she poaches on your preserves. Do 
you like to see a heretic . Phy 

He interrupted me hastily. “When my lord comes here for 
the confirmation he dines at Maxilly,” he said in a discreet tone 
of voice. Then, coming back to his first words: “Oh! she is an 
extraordinary woman,” he bowed and went on his way. 

While the curé was praising Mdme. de Lievitz I had noticed 
more than one malicious smile pass over the face of Fanchonneau 
The lad had been in service with a Lyons’ restaurant-keeper, who 
had discharged him for some trifling offence. He piqued himself 
on knowing how the land lay, and on understanding how the 
cards were dealt. “And you, Fanchonneau?” I said. ‘What do 
you think of Mdme. de Lievitz ?” 

“ Well—I think she is a busybody.” 

“ What does that mean, Fanchonneau ?” 

“She has a taste for meddling—she meddles.” Then, after 
a pause: “They think she is as good as the holy wafer. I think 
she is bored, and likes to put her fingers into other people’s pies. 
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It is just a matter of killing time. The fools here think she isa 
sorceress. Give me her millions and her eyes, and you would see 
a fine game. For as to eyes, she has eyes indeed, famous ones. 
You know the eyes that catch you like hooks. And when she 
looks at you it seems as though she was only thinking of you. 
, I saw at Lyons a little woman who had these eyes like 
hooks. Her lover, who was cashier at a bank, one day embezzled 
£1,200 to buy cashmeres for her. What would you have? Some 
women have eyes of that sort. Do you want to see Maxilly?” he 
added. “It is very easy—anyone can go in.” 

“T do not want to go in,” I answered. “I only care to see the 
outside.” 

“Very well—come this way.” 

We left our upward winding path to follow a cross road that 
ran along the side of the hill parallel to the high road. We had 
not walked a hundred paces when I saw coming towards us a 
young man, slender, pale, long-haired, walking swiftly and looking 
round in all directions. “Have you seen a little dog?” he said 
to Fanchonneau. 

“ White ?” 

*“ Precisely.” 

“With curly hair ?” 

“You have seen it, then ?” 

“It is Mirza, the dog belonging to Mdme. de Lievitz ?” 

“Mirza, if you choose,” said the stranger, with a shade of 
haughtiness. He did not approve of a lad like Fanchonneau 
talking so cavalierly of a dog belonging to Mdme. de Lievitz. 

“Has he run away, the sweet pet?” went on the amiable 
Fanchonneau, who, knowing that I was close to him, erected his 
crest like a cock on his own dunghill. 

The young man made a gesture of anger. He glanced at me, 
then went off like an arrow, wiping with an handkerchief the 
verspiration that rolled down his face. 

“Be polite to passers-by,” I said to Fanchonneau, “or you will 
not remain long in my service.” 

He was unmoved by my remonstrance, and shaking his head, 
said : 

“It is young Livade,” he said; “a virtuoso, as they say at 
Lyons. He cannot talk about Mdme. de Lievitz without turning 
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as red as a turkey-cock. Just see the chances he has. He lives 
in the house, for when she has been busy all day she re- 
quires music at night to soothe her nerves. Then she stretches 
herself in a large arm-chair, and Livade climbs on his stool, 
opens his spinnet and bangs away thereupon, making such a 
row that you would not hear God thunder above it. Oh! I know 
the sort of fellow he is, this little Livade,” he added. “He is a 
coxcomb.” 

“ Fanchonneau,” I replied, sedately, “keep to yourself all the 
fine notions you learned at Lyons.” 

We quitted the road and crossed the fields till we reached the 
edge of a narrow and deep ravine, with rocky slopes covered with 
mosses and brambles. At the bottom runs silently a little melan- 
choly stream, edged with pebbles, with weeping willows, with 
twisted alders. Here and there old fir-trees make black spots in 
the greenery. This savage aspect is quaintly striking in the 
midst of the smiling fields and chesnut groves, the corn lands and 
the vineyards which hem it round on every side. There the 
crow may croak as he pleases, and the wind may whisper sob- 
bingly ; but the voice of man re-echoes strangely, for it has not in 
it enough of mystery; it ruffles the melancholy silence of the 
spot. Beyond the ravine stretches a long terrace which borders 
the lake. At one end, on the very crest of the ravine, is an 
ancient crumbling ruin ; at the other end a bran-new castle, its 
turrets gleaming in the sunshine. Between the dead house and 
the living a large garden shut in by a wall and an avenue of 
plane trees. Lower down, along the terrace, is a network of 
vines, the supports, in country fashion, made of great branches of 
chesnut, resembling the antlers of a stag. The vine climbs over 
this rough trellis-work, turning round the uprights, building vast 
arcades which it festoons with its long sprays. 

While I was examining the locality, Fanchonneau whispered 
in my ear: “ We are going to start a hare.” He pointed to a 
walnut-tree about thirty paces off, and leaning motionless against 
the tree was a man, his eyes glued to a glass which he had 
directed on the terrace of Maxilly. This individual was so 
wrapped up in his employment that he did not hear us approach. 
“There is another worshipper,” said Fanchonneau. “It is the 
Baron de la Tour. When he is not at Maxilly itself he is not far 
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off. He is like the beggars who hang round the kitchen, but he 
will never have more than the smell of the joint.” 

The last words were heard by the baron, who started, turned 
round, hastily plunged his glass into his pocket, and confused at 
being thus surprised, went off in a rage. 

“The curé was saying to you,” continued Fanchonneau, “that 
Mdme. de Lievitz arranges marriages. There are some she dis- 
arranges. Mdme. dela Tour gives it well to her husband when he 
has been twice in the day to Maxilly ; but the whipped cat returns 
to the cream.” 

“ A truce to your scandal,” I answered sharply ; for Fanchon- 
neau’s stories began to weary me. 

We followed a road which ran along the crest of the ravine, 
Fanchonneau walking silently in front. Suddenly he stopped. 
“A third!” he cried. “There’s another adorer of the lady of 
Maxilly.” I saw a man of gigantic height and odd appearance 
who was mounting the path. “It is M. Pardenaire,” said Fan- 
chonneau, “an old house-servant who was made one of the rural 
police. He lost his savings and went mad. After being in an 
asylum for some time he was released. He is not violent, unless 
irritated. He is an odd fish. At one time he used to go from 
door to door, asking in marriage all the girls of the country-side. 
Now, nothing of the sort. Peasant girls? for shame. He must 
have something better. Just look at him!” 

The old policeman had stopped. He gazed at Maxilly open- 
mouthed. Then he brought his hand to his lips, sent two or 
three kisses in the direction of the castle, gave vent to a gigantic 
sigh, and paced slowly along a bye-path which led to the bottom 
of the ravine. 

“Decidedly,” I said to myself, “it is an epidemic.” 

As we reached the high road, a passer-by, who was biting a 
cigar which had gone out, approached me, and asked for a light. 
He was a little fat man, with very short legs; his head sunk 
between his shoulders, ugly as a monkey, but with an ugliness 
that was clever and quaint; small bright eyes, piercing, question- 
ing, the malice in which matched the sarcastic expression of a 
wide mouth, running from ear to ear. Having re-lighted his 
cigar, he thanked me with a strongly-marked German accent, and 
went on his way along the path which leads to Maxilly. 
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“You are in luck, sir,” cried Fanchonneau. “ You have seen 
the whole menagerie.” 

“Ts that fat little man another slave of Mdme. de Lievitz ?” 

“He? he’s not such a fool. He is a German, the doctor 
Meergraf, who takes care of the bodies, as the curé says, while 
she medicines the souls. He is rough and malicious, Dr. Meer- 
graf. He has eyes that mock at everything, and do not take 
candles for stars. He understands all the game well enough.” 

“Come,” I said to myself, “I shall find plenty of amusement 
here for three months.” 

And I returned to the “Jasmine,” followed by my undisci- 
plined domestic, who picked up pebbles and made ducks and 
drakes in the pond. 

On the following day I met a colporteur, and, to his great 
astonishment, I bought up his whole packful of books. I then 
went to Evian, and, going to a dealer in second-hand clothes, I 
bought a rough jacket, a pair of trousers, a calico shirt, and a rabbit- 
skin cap. A barber provided me with a wig anda beard. I carried 
off all these to the “Jasmine,” where I found Richardet, just 
arrived from Geneva. He was much astonished as I spread out 
my books and my clothes. 

“ What madness are you after now ?”’ he asked. 

I answered that I was going to study Mdme. de Lievitz at 
home, and to put to the proof this magical insight which they 
attributed to her. 

“Ah!” he said, “let us talk about that woman. I can tell 
you all about her. I went to the Hotel de la Paix, and dined 
at the table d’héte. Towards the end of dinner someone men- 
tioned the name of Mdme. de Lievitz, and everybody had some- 
thing to say. You know she spent yesterday at Geneva. The 
man with gold spectacles whom we met on the boat began the 
panegyric of the saint. He painted her to us sensitive and 
tender, quite a sister of mercy, the perfect type of the cardinal 
virtues.—* You are much mistaken,’ said a Swedish baron, ‘ Your 
saint is as sensual as a cat.—‘ You are both wrong,’ said a 
third, ‘She is neither saintly nor sensual; she is a great coquette, 
with a heart cold enough to freeze mercury.’ A Russian princess, 
who had shaken her head as she listened, said in her turn ; 
‘You are all wrong. I know her well. Mdme. de Lievitz is 
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a sister of charity only when she is bored ; she plays at charity 
to pass the time, as she might play at cross questions and 
crooked answers. She isa coquette only when she has nothing 
better to do. She loves very rarely, and only when it serves 
her purpose. Mdme. de Lievitz has but one passion, ambition. 
She was born with a taste and a genius for management, and 
for the management of great affairs. Whither would she not 
have gone if her instrument had not broken in her hands!’ 
Then she told us of her marriage and her quarrel with her 
husband. M.de Lievitz, it seems, ‘was but of a poor kind of 
clay, though a goodhearted man. His wife found it good to 
try and mould this clay after her fancy ; she swore she would 
make something out of this ignoramus. She won her wager 
and succeeded in launching him in life. He was charged with 
several diplomatic missions, and acquitted himself with a talent 
and success which astonished all those who do not “look for 
the woman” in the affairs of this life. His only merit was that 
he recognised his own inferiority and ran quietly in the leash. 
His Egeria was there, thinking for him, inspiring him, endoctri- 
nating him, and playing her puppet so well that no one saw the 
strings—for she is not vain. Happiness softens the most rigid, 
and she was so happy that it is said, at the time, she allowed 
her heart to be touched; but that is challenged. Meanwhile 
the puppet was not happy, he found his work hard. To be 
jerked to right, then to left, he could bear it no longer. M. de 
Lievitz was German by origin, and in the folly midway between 
the Rhine and the Vistula there is always a little dreamy gentle- 
ness, a sort of sowpe-au-lait poetry. In a word, the man could 
be moved by feeling, a radical vice of which his wife could 
not cure him. His dream was to live in Courlande as a country 
gentleman, and to walk every morning round his kitchen-garden 
in slippers and dressing-gown. This dream was his ruin. Three 
years ago he returned from Bucharest, where he had managed 
a most delicate affair with the utmost dexterity. His success 
was complete ; his position superb; Mdme. de Lievitz was 
in the seventh heaven. With asingle word the fool destroyed 
all. At his first audience with the Emperor the latter expressed 
his extreme satisfaction with his services: “ Lievitz,” he said, 
“what do you wish ?”—The unlucky man could not restrain a 
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heartfelt cry: “Sire, repose!” And thereupon he related all 
the trouble he had taken, all the falsehoods he had swallowed. 
The Emperor did not let him finish, but with a gesture which 
told him of his irrevocable disgrace: “ Repose ?” he answered, 
“There is no difficulty about that. Go and repose in Courlande as 
long as you please.” And he brusquely turned his back on him. 

“<¢Tt was a nice business for the poor man to carry this story 
to his Egeria. He played his part boldly and fell back on 
sentiment. He demonstrated to her that grandeur was smoke, 
that true felicity was to be found in staying at home and planting 
cabbages. Perhaps he related to her the fable of the country and 
town mice. Judge how she received this bomb! There was 
only one way to obtain pardon. A punctilious husband would 
r) have blown out his brains, and would have left his wife free to 

begin the world again with someone else; but these Germans 
are as obstinate as mules. He not only had the indelicacy not 
to kill himself, but he would do nothing to repair his blunder. 
He looked on it as a deliverance. Mdme. de Lievitz saw the 
naked ignoramus, crushed him with a glance of contempt, and 
all was over. She left him, and, accompanied by a physician 
who seems to be her confidant and her counsellor, she went off 
to carry through Italy, France, and Savoy, her forced leisure and 
her incurably restless temper. 

“¢Unluckily for the husband, he came two months ago to 
Geneva to meet his wife on some matters of business. As soon 
as he saw her he fell madly in love with her. He threw himself 
weeping at her feet, and she answered all his protestations with 
a smile that signified: “ Never!” Then she left for Evian, and 
he disappeared on the same day. It is supposed that he returned 
to Courlande, to tell his love-sorrows to his cabbages.’ 

“Such was the story of the Russian princess. Everyone 
commented on it, but no one changed his opinion.—‘Say what 
you please, she is a saint,’ said the man with gold spectacles. 

“<«T will cut off my head,’ cried the Swedish baron, ‘if that 
woman has not had some curious caprices during her life.’ 

“¢ Bah !’ said a Genevan scholar, ‘did not Saint-Simon say of 
the Prince de Conti that he made a point of pleasing the cobbler, 
the lacquey, the chairman, but that this amiable, charming, 
delightful man loved nothing.’ 
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“¢Oh! do not let us go so far as that,’ broke in the princess. 
‘I think that Mdme. de Lievitz would love passionately anyone 
who would rid her of her husband.’ And therewith, everyone 
rose from table.” 

“From all of which, I conclude,” cried I, “that Fanchonneau 
did not lose the time he spent at Lyons. He defined this woman 
to me in a word which says as much as the story of your Russian 
princess. Come! I shall go and see this busybody.” 

(To be continued.) 








Ftienne Dolet, the Printer of Luons. 





THE literature of France in the sixteenth century is a subject 
which has received of late a considerable share of attention, and 
still possesses for many of us all the fascination of a new study, 
for the time of Rabelais the thinker, Marot the poet, and Dolei 
the martyr, affords a comparatively fresh field for research and 
discussion. The good genius of the age was Margaret Queen of 
Navarre, the sister of Francis I. She had a warm heart, and 
befriended the free spirits of the time, who were so liable to get 
into trouble, and they looked naturally to her to help them in 
their difficulties. Had “La Marguerite des Marguerites” pre- 
vailed, the King would never have “allowed the Reformation to 
be burnt in the person of Berguin, nor the Renaissance in that of 
Dolet.”! Francis I. possessed many good qualities, but he was 
changeable and capricious. Much depended upon the mood of 
the hour and the influence that happened to be uppermost. The 
strangest thing we read about this monarch is that he actually 
gave orders for the suppression of printing. And this was 
Francois de Valois, King of France, the restorer of letters ! 
Printing, the tenth muse, was to be abolished! Better counsels 
prevailed. The singular decree was rescinded before it could 
obtain the force of law, and the historian’s pen has left it unre- 
corded. We remember the eminent men who adorned the reign 
of Francis I., but we are apt to forget how slow the light was in 
penetrating the mass of popular ignorance. All honor, then, to 





1 Henri Martin's “ History cf France,” vol. viii. 
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those great scholars and printers who, in that turbulent age, in a 
land resounding with the clash of arms, spent their lives in the 
pursuit of knowledge and in the encouragement of intellectual 
cultare. We owe more than we are aware of to the great move- 
ment known as the Revival of Learning. 

The old world of the Middle Ages was beginning to awake to 
a new life, and a fresh breeze of change was blowing over Europe. 
Scholars bent over their books as with a new love, and a thirst 
for knowledge was looked upon as the’mark of a gentleman. The 
love of liberty came with the love of learning. “Let us be free 
to think and free to act,” cried these ardent men of letters, and 
they boldly declared war against everything that could shackle or 
impede the development of the human mind. 

Foremost among those who represent the spirit of the time 
stands the name of Etienne Dolet. He was born at Orleans in 
1509 ; of his parentage nothing is known. He was educated in 
Paris, and sent at the age of seventeen to the University of Padua, 
where he remained for three years, after which he returned to 
France and studied law at Toulouse. In 1534 he went to Lyons, 
and entered the service of Sebastian Gryphius, the greatest 
printer of his day, as a reader and corrector of the press. The 
printing presses of Lyons were celebrated all over Europe, and 
from them issued the first books printed in France in the French 
language. Printing was then a learned profession, for most of the 
presses were in the hands of the scholars, who not unfrequently 
set up the type of their own works. Even the readers and com- 
positors were expected to know something of the classics, as many 
of the Greek and Latin texts had to be restored and made up 
from tattered manuscripts, half obliterated with age. Dolet 
pursued printing as a means of livelihood, and gave all his 
leisure to the study of Latin. The first volume of the great 
work for which he had been collecting materials for years, 
“The Commentaries of the Latin Tongue,” appeared in 1536, 
and the second volume two years later. This book formed an 
important contribution to Dolet’s fame, besides gaining for him 
the honor of an introduction to the King, to whom he presented 
a copy. 

Dolet thoroughly understood Cicero, and joined the little band 
known as the Ciceronians, ridiculed by Erasmus. Their enthu- 
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siasm is interesting, though they worshipped somewhat blindly at 
the shrine of their idol, agreeing among themselves to form a 
Ciceronian language, by excluding from use every word not found 
in their favorite author. Lyons was at that time the abode of 
many eminent men, with several of whom Dolet became 
acquainted, one of them being his brother printer, Frangois 
Rabelais, who was setting type for Sebastian Gryphius, and 
writing “ Pantagruel” for the world. Dolet speaks of the printing 
press as the divine instrument of civilisation; and Rabelais 
makes his giant tell his son that printing was invented by divine 
inspiration, as artillery was a suggestion of the devil. This shows 
that the two printers held their occupation in high esteem. In 
1538 Etienne Dolet set up a printing press of his own, and 
obtained from the King a licence to print books. His press lasted 
five years, during which time he printed more than eighty 
volumes. Persecution had now broken out all over France, and 
to call a man a Lutheran was to condemn him to death. Dolet 
was not a Lutheran, but he was certainly not a Romanist. Those 
were dangerous times for scholars. Learning was looked upon 
with suspicion, and intellectual superiority was regarded as a 
symptom of heresy. Moreover, Dolet had made enemies, some of 
whom had the disposal of weapons other than those of the spirit. 
He had more zeal than discretion, and took no pains to conciliate 
those who had the power and will to harm him. He expressed 
his opinions on doubtful subjects with more freedom than was 
prudent, and had a way of writing bitter epigrams and sarcastic 
odes that was not conducive to peace or safety. He was not 
fortunate in his relations with other literary men, and was gene- 
rally involved in some dispute or controversy, in which his 
correct and elegant Ciceronian style did not redeem the intem- 
perance of his language. A friend once gave him a significant 
warning: “I wish you could so accommodate yourself to the time 
that it should not be inevitable for you to offend.” Unfortunately 
Dolet was not an opportunist, and could not “obey the time.” 
His enemies had long been laying snares for his life, and he was 
bound to get into danger sooner or later. The end came at last. 
He was accused of Atheism, arrested, and thrown into prison. At 
his trial he vindicated himself with quiet dignity, but it was easy 
to see that he was a doomed man. Indifference to the Church of 
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Rome was enough to constitute Atheism, and the printer suffered 
at the stake in 1546. But the martyr was to be avenged. The 
judges who condemned him were themselves to be brought before 
the tribunal of public opinion, and the sentence was to be ever- 
lasting punishment! Yes, their punishment was to be eternal, 
for they were to go down to posterity as “the Furred Cats.”! 
Rabelais, the jester, struck them down in their pride of 
place, and held them up to the contempt and derision of 
the whole civilised world. Dolet and his friends had, of 
course, broken with Rome, but the impulse that the ten- 
dencies of the time had given their minds had carried them far 
beyond Luther and Calvin. The Reformation, which was hailed 
at its outset as a great religious revolution, had not kept its 
promises. What was at first simply a protest became a theolo- 
gical system. Enthusiasm hardened into fanaticism and faith 
into a creed, and the generous aspirations of the early days gave 
place to the cold absolutism of the doctrines of Calvin. The 
Reformers, to quote an eloquent French writer, “forgot that they 
had released reason from the prison of dogma, and now they were 
preparing to imprison her again.” Predestination and election, 
those gloomy children of superstition and ignorance, took away 
from man his freedom of will, and imposed fresh shackles on the 
human understanding. Dolet smiled and went on with his type- 
setting when he heard of the total depravity of human nature, for 
he saw that another protest against the errors of Protestantism was 
required. This was furnished by the Renaissance, which swept 
away the rubbish of the Middle Ages, breathed into France a new 
spirit, and prepared the way for the still greater movement known 
as the Revolution. GERTRUDE LAYARD. 








A Ratural Electric Bath. 


It is a long way off, a journey of a thousand miles. Far beyond 
the city where the twin spires of the most recently-completed 
cathedral rise so high above the houses ; beyond the town of Bonn, 
where the teaching of the University, antagonistic to the Catholic 
faith, is likely to bring about the speedy fall of the majestic 
temple, while the humble buildings of the students shall long sur- 
vive. Up the winding stream of the great river of Western Europe, 
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past crumbling ancient castle and modern fortress mounted with 
mighty artillery, passing cliff and vineyard, school, church, nun- 
nery, railway-trains on either bank, steam passenger-boats and 
tug-boats, ferry-boats of heavy and primitive construction, great 
floats of wood propelled by a dozen men laboring at long and 
unwieldy oars, the railway bridge and the bridge of boats— 
everywhere the old and the new. On through a land of old red 
sandstone, vineyards on the sunny hill-sides, through pine forests 
and dreary heaths, along the fertile valleys of some tributaries, 
and of the sluggish, muddy Maine; then come the hop-gardens— 
we are in the high plain of Bavaria. We cross the Danube, about 
as wide as the Thames at Henley, and two hours more in the 
train bring the fatigued traveller to Munich. Here we would 
gladly linger, for the hotel is very comfortable, and the modern 
Athens is full of the sights of the world in the way of medizval 
curiosities, relics of the abbeys and monasteries, picture-galleries 
of ancient and modern works of art, celebrated sculpture, parks, 
gardens, and palaces, churches and theatres. But these are for 
the strong. The traveller in search of health must take train 
again, and, as he slowly winds round the town, he may see the 
Alpine peaks in long serrated ridge faint in the distance of forty 
miles. He approaches them, and the train stops at Rosenheim. 
This is an important junction, for from this place the trains go 
through the Brenner Pass to Italy, and on west to Austria. Our 
route lies on. We enter Austria, but our day’s journey should 
end at the frontier town, Salzburg. This is the seat of an arch- 
bishopric, and certainly looks like one, for the city contains 
innumerable churches and convents, some set in splendid posi- 
tions on high hills. To one it is a common penance to send the 
people journeying, and they rest themselves on the way by pray- 
ing at “Stations of the Cross,” frequently fixed on the road-side. 
Our pilgrimage to this shrine was, however, made in a comfortable 
carriage, and, arrived at the chapel, instead of troubling the holy 
fathers, we surveyed the grand scene of stream, valley, woods, 
and mountains, and retired laden with photographs. Floods from 
the mountains, now confined to the rivers Inn, Isar and Salza, 
have in this district piled débris thick with small water-worn 
stones over the lower formations. At Salzburg and elsewhere 
volcanic or earthquake shocks have thrown up great masses of 
these débris, so that the recent formation is well exposed, and seen 
to be of vast thickness. We now receive for our money dirty 
little “gulden” notes. One may remain for a long time before 
touching a piece of silver; but we find that our circular notes 
are at a good premium, so that, to persons who are not extravagant, 
the province of Salzburg, and others adjoining the Tyrol, are 
countries where living and travelling are not very dear. 


“Not very long ago we could have gone no further towards 
our destination by railway, but now a single line has been carried 
along the valleys of the Salza and other small streams, which 
joins the line through Innspruch and the Brenner Pass, follow- 
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ing the valley of the Inn. We are going far into the Salzburg 
Alps, and those who go by railway will lose their chance of 
inspecting the mines of rocksalt deep in the bowels of the moun- 
tains, a chateau and gardens, a wonderful waterfall where the 
great body of water comes streaming out of a cavern in the rock, 
and is thought by some to be the outfall from a distant lake. 
Then we traverse precipitous ravines through mountainous 
cliffs of immense height, which the torrent of the main stream 
has pierced in the course of countless ages. Close by, on the 
course of a small confluent, we visit a more striking and wonder- 
ful scene, that known as the Klamm or ravine of Lichtenstein. 
To describe this one needs the power of word-painting of a 
“Ouida.” Ages ago here was a cataract falling from a height 
of perhaps 300 feet. But now we see that the water has sent 
a channel through the solid rock, narrow, nowhere perhaps more 
than ten feet wide, but nearly a mile long, and of the depth 
of from 300 feet at the lower end toa much less depth at the 
upper, the south end, at which the visitor emerges into the light 
and dry air. The passage would be impracticable except in 
the dryest weather, when the water would be very low, but the 
Austrian Alpine Club has at a great expense constructed a path 
of approach and rough wooden paths, bridges, tunnels, and 
ladders, to maintain which a charge is made to visitors. As 
you pass along in the spray, slipping, deafened by the roar of 
the torrent, the sky can scarcely be seen between the cliffs 
towering on either hand; these, as high as you can see, are worn 
into circular holes by violent eddies. Advanced a little way 
the air in Midsummer strikes with an icy chill, from which and 
from the spray you must be defended by a thick coat. This 
chill, the gloom, the extreme narrowness of the channel, are 
the obvious features of the scene; but we may ask: How long 
did it take fcr water to cut a channel through solid rock a mile 
long, 300 feet deep, and 10 feet wide? Let any one visit this 
Alpine valley only and mark this scene, and the ravines of 
the Salza, of the pass at Lend, and at Taxenbach—all which only 
differ in their being wider at the top, because the cliffs, of softer 
stone, have been more easily worn away, and the ravines are 
more light and open—and he will form some idea of the anti- 
quity of the hoary everlasting hills, of the length of the periods 
the history of which geologists are deciphering, and may learn 
that to the truth of the history the mountain, the ravine, and 
the torrent are tongueless witnesses. 


Yet a little further by road or rail, up another pass, under 
cliffs that tower thousands of feet above, above the torrent that 
roars hundreds of feet below, then driving through a long valley 
of green and smiling, yet not very productive fields, for here it is 
cold and rainy even in summer, up through villages of shingle- 
roofed and white plastered houses, much larger and more sub- 
stantial than those of English country villages, through the pine 
forest along an excellent road, we reach the end of our long 
journey ; we are at Gastein. 22 
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If it is not raining the traveller—whom we should 
the patient—will at first think himself lucky ; but the dashes wil 
soon tell him otherwise, explaining that the average fall is 44 
inches, of which the greater part falls in the summer, and that if 
there were no rain then there would be no water in the great 











GASTEIN. 


cataract that eternally roars through Gastein and no electric bath, 
for the cataract generates the electricity wherewith the hot 
springs are charged, or of which they are such excellent con- 
ductors. The patient must also perforce keep quiet in rainy 
weather, which is for his good, as he will find the course should 
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be one of perfect rest, of absolute cessation from exertion of 
either brain or body. Faraday has taught that near the poles of 
the earth, streams of water running on the level and towards the 
magnetic poles do become electrified or generate electricity ; that 
at the equator cataracts perpendicularly falling, and, therefore, 
likewise at right angles to the axis of the earth, likewise generate 
electricity. The latitude of Gastein is 47° N.; the course of the 
cataract is N. by W., and its general inclination, though broken in 
places, is in a course of a quarter or half a mile, at an angle of 
descent of 30 or 40 degrees. Here, then, we have the required 
condition, and we find these hot springs, all of which trickle 
through the rocks, rising within a few yards on either bank of 
the ravine, one, indeed, rises actually in the water-course charged 
with, or permanent strong conductors of, electricity. 


The test by the galvanometer is as follows, and is conducted 
by the doctor in his vapor bath, where patients are steamed 
above the principal spring, a most humble and tiny cot, now sur- 
rounded by recently-erected palaces of stone. A needle is 
balanced above a circle, divided into 360 degrees. Glasses are 
taken and filled severally with ordinary spring water, rain water, 
water freshly drawn from the thermal springs, and some that has 
been bottled for many years ; then a small battery composed of a 
plate of silver and a plate of zinc is dipped into the glasses con- 
taining spring or rain water, and on connexion being established 
with the needle only a very slight deflexion is observed; it will 
only swing about 5 degrees. On placing the battery into the 
glass containing the hot water the needle swings about 125 
degrees, and but a very few degrees less when the water is tested 
which has been drawn, perhaps-twenty years since, from the 
springs. 

Gastein is 3,300 feet above the sea. Its air is always fresh 
and cool, as the evaporation is very great. The valley here closes 
in, so that several of the houses are built against the rock-sides, 
and one may enter the attic windows by a little wooden bridge 
leading on to the hill-paths. The principal hotels are built close 
by, actually on the rock worn by the channel of the cataract. 
Although very luxurious, as they are frequently visited by the 
Emperors, by Prince Bismarck, and by the German and Austrian 
nobility, the visitor to them cannot escape from the eternal 
thunder of the torrent, sounding in his ears by night and by 
day, nor from the damp air filled with its spray, every drop of 
which carries a grain of sand. The hot water from the springs 
is conducted by wooden pipes to the houses, where it is cooled 
from the temperature of 118 Fahr. to 95° or 93°, at which the 
baths are taken in most cases. It is of great purity, and at one 
house, where the baths are deep and lined with white tiles, it 
is seen to be of the most beautiful translucent light-blue color. 
In this way the water is run down to Hof Gastein, at a distance 
of five miles, cooling on the way to the proper temperature. 
Hof is resorted to in the three summer months, for then so many 
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people flock in that there is not room for them in the few (about 
forty or fifty) houses, which form the celebrated Baths of Gastein. 
Many people order their rooms months before-hand, and in the 
height of the season the prices are, of course, raised to the last 
turn of the screw. However, the month of September and the 
first days of October, should the weather be fair, is the best 
season, for the visitor can then choose good rooms, ensure the 
attention of the medical men, find an empty seat in his strolls 
along the lovely walks, and live at reasonable cost. The effect 
of the baths is greater in the cooler weather. 

Now, they are principally good for restoring the exhausted, 
especially cases of exhaustion of the nervous system, and cures are 
surely effected alike of brains exhausted, wearied, or enfeebled 
by overwork or anxiety; of senses lost or injured by shocks ; 
and of bodies paralysed or exhausted by disease or by excesses. 
The action of the baths is chiefly on the great nervous centres of 
the body, the head must not be touched with the water, and 
the bather sooner or later finds his head cleared and cooled, and 
the body warmed and invigorated to new life. In many of these 
cases the results are not immediate ; the book of testimonials and 
experiences of the patients contains many a record of a patient 
who has left apparently no better than he was on his arrival ; but 
if the case is suitable, and the patient conforms to the directions 
of the doctor, he will find the benefit after several months. The 
second wonderful power of this treatment is that diagnosis is 
assisted by the baths bringing out the latent suppressed disease, 
so that the physician can ascertain with certainty what is really 
the matter with the patient. A notable instance is recorded of a 
man who was suffering from an asthmatic affection. After his 
course of baths a sharp attack of gout came on, and he was cured 
at once of gout and of asthma. This case was then seen to have 
been suppressed gout, affecting (I suppose) the ribs, lungs, and air- 
passages. Gastein is little known to the English ; the distance is 
so long that as the great man who sent me there said: “he cannot 
get his patients to go there,” and, indeed, in my own case I did 
not go the year in which I was first ordered, and had to suffer a 
severe operation in consequence, which I might have escaped if 
I had obeyed orders. 


Well, now, are there in similar positions any other springs 
possessing these electric qualities ? Yes, there are two. One is 
at Lichstenstein above described. I guess that the spring must be 
near the torrent which flows north, but have not seen it as I did 
not know of its existence when I visited the ravine. Water from 
it was brought up to Gastein by a countryman, a typical-looking 
John Bull, and I saw it tested by Dr. P roll. It deflected the 





needle only LO degrees less than does the hot water of Gastein. I 
was informed that the temperature of this spring is only 55° 
Fahrenheit, so that probably its water will be found more suitable 
for bottling and exportation than are the hot springs ; this spring is 
utterly unknown to science and unused. I did not hear how it 
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was discovered, or why its water was brought up to Gastein on 
this occasion. Lichtenstein is about 30 miles by road from 
Gastein. The other is at a place called Pfeffers, in the mountains 
of the extreme east of Switzerland. It is also a hot spring, in a 
ravine by the side of a torrent running towards the north, as may 
be seen by the map. It is known to the medical profession for 
virtues of the same sort as those of the waters of Gastein, but it is 
even less known and little frequented. Science will do much in 
the future in the study of electricity as applied to medical 
purposes, M. B. SMITH. 





Che Force of Hereditu; 
And its Influence on the Moral and Mental Progress of Mankind. 


By PROFESSOR LUDWIG BUCHNER. 
——>———_ 
(Continued from p. 96.) 


PHYSICIANS have observed that not only innate diseases are 
hereditary, but that there is a tendency to transmit those con- 
tracted during life, such as tuberculosis, gout, liver-disease, etc. 
Thus English parents who have lived long in India have been 
found, as Bell observed, to transmit the acquired tendency to 
liver-disease to their children. But as this important phase of 
heredity is of physiological, rather than of pathological, signi- 
ficance, it is only mentioned here, and will be more fully spoken 
of presently. Lastly, from the pathological standpoint, physicians 
have noted the hereditable nature of certain peculiarities, as of 
congenital defects, deformities, and abnormal physical forms, 
often of a very striking kind; for example, harelip, club-foot, 
skin-disease, albinismus, superfluous fingers and toes, moles, 
excrescences, and so on. The most famous instance of this kind 
is the family of the “Porcupine Man.” In the year 1717 a man 
was born in London, named Edward Lambert, whose whole body 
was covered with a hard porcupine-like crust, with outgrowths 
over an inch in length, processes of the horny cuticle. These 
processes crackled as they rubbed against each other, and obtained 
for him the nickname of the Porcupine Man. This monstrous 
and striking peculiarity was transmitted by Lambert to his six 
sons, in each of whom the same characteristic appeared between 
the sixth and the ninth months of life. The only one of the boys 
who grew to maturity transmitted the same peculiarity to his 
sons, and from them it continued onwards through five genera- 
tions, but in all cases it only attacked the sons, while the daughters 
escaped. 

Yet more striking are the numerous instances of the want 
or superfiluity of fingers or toes, the excess of number being 
known as polydactylism. Families have been known of which 
members had six or three fingers on each hand or on each foot 
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and this peculiarity has been inherited by a whole series of 
generations. Well-observed cases of this kind have been nume- 
rously recorded. Darwin collected no less than forty-six cases of 
inherited polydactylism, and Burdach gives two genealogical 
trees in which were families (Colburn and Callaja) showing this 
peculiarity transmitted to the third and fourth generations. 
Other examples of a similar character are recorded by Draper- 
Makinder—who notes the absence of the first and second 
phalanges of several fingers, inherited through seven generations— 
by C. Willis, N. de Carolis, J. P. Morris, Dr. Specht and others. It is 
obvious that these remarkable peculiarities cannot be perpetuated 
for an unlimited time in individual families ; they must necessarily 
be lost after a certain number of generations, since they weaken 
continually by crossing. Yet this kind of transmission has been 
observed so strikingly in individual cases, that from the physio- 
logical standpoint the possibility of breeding a new race or 
species in this way cannot be absolutely denied. A case was 
lately published in the journal Kosmos, which occurred in a 
French farm ; a cock born with five (instead of four) toes left 
behind him a numerous progeny of five-toed fowls on that and 
on neighboring farms. In such and in similar cases it is clear 
that a conflict arises between the conservative and the progressive 
(or improving) heredities, wherein, as a rule, the former—as the 
older and stronger—will carry off the victory, especially as it is 
aided by the weakening influence of crossing. Hence the well- 
known tendency in plants and animals, improved or changed. by 
artificial selection, to revert to the original wild type under favor- 
able circumstances, and especially when the improvement has not 
by lapse of time become strongly fixed. 


Darwin quoted from Dr. Hodgkin the case of an English 
family, in which through many generations was transmitted the 
peculiarity of one lock of hair differing in color from the rest. 
He himself knew an Irish gentleman who had a small white 
lock on the right side of his head amid his dark hair, and who 
assured him that his mother and grandmother had had the same 
peculiarity, the only difference being that his mother had had 
the white lock on the left side. Dr. G. Seidlitz has collected a 
large number of other cases of this kind among men and the 
lower animals. 


-’ More startling, and even more important in studying the laws 
of heredity, while also more rare, is the inheritance of such 
deformities and disease tendencies which have been acquired 
accidentally, or have been artificially caused during the life of 
the progenitor. Here, again, there is no lack of cases, both among 
men and lower animals, from which we select only a few of the 
most striking. Bronn records the case of a cow who lost one of 
her horns from suppuration, and afterwards dropped three calves, 
each of which had, on the same side of the head, a bony lump 
attached to the skin, instead of a horn. Haeckel tells of a bull on 
a farm near Jena, who had his tail cut off at the root by the 
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accidental slamming of the door of the stall, and who begot a 
tailless progeny. Dogs and horses with cut ears and tails often 
transmit to their young these organs of an abnormal shortness. 
Williamson, according to Waitz, saw dogs in Carolina who had 
been tailless through from three to four generations in conse- 
quence of one of the progenitors having accidentally lost this 
portion of his body. Herr W. Besler, of Emmeride, on the Rhine, 
informed the present writer in November, 1874, that he had seen 
a young dog at Eichler’s Hotel, in Débelu, in Saxony, with ears 
and tail completely cut off. On his remarking that the animal 
had been too much cut, he was told that such was not the case, 
but that the dog and one other, out of a litter of four, had in- 
herited the peculiarity from his father, who had closely-cropped 
ears and tail, and that one puppy of a former litter had been the 
same. The mother was an ordinary uncropped dog. Still more 
remarkable is a case sent to me by Herr K., in Westphalia, in the 
autumn of 1873. He bought a duck whose right wing-bone had 
been broken, and in mending had grown crooked. In the spring 
of 1874 she had eight goslings, two of which gradually acquired 
feathered processes on the right wing, and two others similar out- 
growths on both wings, these processes growing at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and almost forming a second pair of wings. 
These double-winged creatures offered a curious, but not ugly, 
appearance. The abnormal wings are from four to five inches 
long, and are situated above the normal, which are also covered 
with feathers. 
(To be continued.) 








Shakspere the Dramatist. 


FY, 

From “Much Ado about Nothing” to “As you Like it;” from 
Messina to the forest of Arden ; from Beatrice and Benedick to 
Rosalind and Orlando and Jaques, the exquisite expansion of the 
Don John of the twelve months’ earlier play. A breath of the 
fresh air blows round us at the very name. Mr. Pinero wrote 
prettily not so long since of bringing the scent of the hay across 
the footlights. Shakspere brought the sounds and odors of the 
whole country-side across them two hundred and eighty years 
ago. It is Thackeray, I think, who calls Fielding the most open- 
air writer he ever read. In this, as in all high praising for 
literary goodness, Shakspere is, of course, excepted, perhaps on 
the principle of the proverbial exception of the “present com- 
pany.” For his name and work are for ever present in all men’s 
minds as comparisons of literary merit are made, and for ever 
stand outside all comparisons. 

An added charm in respect to the pastoral comedy is in the 
tradition, or something more than tradition, that Shakspere him- 
self played Adam, the sweet old retainer-friend. And yet 
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another is to me the delightful slips and blunders into which he 
falls. They are as thoroughly Shaksperian as correctness was 
Johnsonian or Cowleyan. I suppose it will always be a joy to 
small writers that they can claim fellowship with Shakspere in 
carelessness. We have two Jaques’ in this play, and one of them, 
Jaques de Bois, is, perhaps, the most palpable deus ex machina 
that ever dramatist haled on to the stage to clear up things gene- 
rally. He only appears in the last act, the last scene, and speaks 
nearly the last lines when the ill-bred people are shutting up 
opera-glasses and arranging clothing. His first line is deliciously, 
almost pathetically, appropriate : 


** Let me have audience for a word or two.” 


And then on he toils through fourteen mortal lines to gather up 
threads that the dramatist, with five seconds of his keen thinking 
earlier in the play, had never left frayed. Sometimes I think 
that even in this speech there is a touch of the old connecting 
power. Duke Frederick, according to our raconteur, has pene- 
trated with his army and his anti-fraternal aims to the skirts of 
this wild wood. There, “meeting with an old religious man,” 
the necessary conversion both of his march and his general 
character has been effected and, exit Frederick. Now in Act III., 
Scene 2, line 317, 318, Rosalind talks of “an old religious uncle 
of mine.” She makes him responsible for all her own quick 
wit’s observations of men deep in love, and I do not think it 
is altogether without intention that Shakspere puts the two 
identical phrases in the two mouths “else so wide asunder.” 
That Jaques number two speaks thus may have been meant with 
some aim at giving an air of true seeming to his most impossible 
story. 

Of the companion inconsistencies of palms and serpents and 
lionesses in a European forest we have heard enough and too 
much, save for the writers whom a fellow-feeling in this con- 
nexion at least makes wondrous kind. 


The plot is borrowed in more wholesale fashion than is 
even hiscustom. A novel of one Thomas Lodge, called Rosalynde, 
furnishes the skeleton that the genius of Shakspere has made 
into a living body. His spirit moving over a novel of dry bones 
has informed them with a perennial vitality. Although he 
follows the incidents of the novel very closely and takes even 
phrases, one of which is the title of the comedy, from the dia- 
logue of Lodge, two things he has done independently. He has 
added three characters bodily. Audrey, Jacques the melancholy, 
Touchstone. “As you like it,” minus these two last—aye, or 
even shorn of loutish, animal, charming Audrey—would not 
be the comedy we love. The boisterous spirit of the novel 
Shakspere tones down. The physical contest between the 
elder and younger brother, sons of Sir Rowland de Boys, becomes 
only a catching by the throat, ended as suddenly as it was begun. 
We only hear from the unfortunate fag-end Jaques of the army 
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levied for the contest between the younger and elder of the two 
dukes ; and the robbers that Lodge introduces as making things 
unpleasant for the girl-wanderers in Arden are discreetly omitted 
by the dramatist. Charles the wrestler no longer “breaks the 
ribs” of a whole family in view of the audience, though it is 
wonderful that some enterprising manager of to-day does not 
put on this suggested scene in detail, and bill the star-engage- 
ment say, of the Cumberland and Westmoreland wrestlers. All 
this omission is of purpose, and in harmony with the quiet 
’ subdued tone of the whole play. After the earlier scenes in 
the town, in the unhealthy atmosphere of an unhealthy court, 
we are carried away to the forest. All the further action, save 
for two momentary returns to the palace and one to the neigh- 
borhood house of Oliver, is henceforth among green things. 
And as to the scenes that take place among the bricks and mortar, 
it is very noticeable how Shakspere keeps up the open-air 
nature of the play even in respect to these. The first scene 
between Oliver and Orlando is in an orchard : the second where 
the lovers meet, and Orlando wins so much more than the con- 
test with Charles, is on a lawn before the duke’s palace. One 
of the two brief returns townward in the second act is to a place 
outside the house of Oliver. Of the two indoor scenes, one is 
the shortest in the play, if not the shortest in all Shakspere’s 
writings. It has only twenty-one lines; and the other scene, 
the last of the first act, towards the end, with its planning of the 
wild escaping into the free woods by the two cousins is redolent 
of fresh air. There is a foretaste of the gay open-air life that 
is coming. I am sure that the window of the room was wide 
open, and the south wind blew straight from the forest of 
Arden upon the girls. 

This living and loving under green trees is all worked out in 
a quiet fashion. There is intensity enough. But it is an un- 
demonstrative intensity. The whole coloring of the composition 
is subdued, and the contests that make up human life are here 
fought out in men’s inner thoughts. The noise and bluster of 
external strife are hushed ; no clash of arms is heard. Within 
his own heart, or within her own heart, each man and woman is 
wrestling, and is conquering or being conquered. 

For the central idea of this play, as others have shown, is 
self-containment. The lesson taught is the holding of a mind 
well-balanced. No unwise excess of passion, no extreme of 
despondency or of feverish joy, of cynicism or of universal bon- 
homie, is counselled. Impassiveness is not deified. That would 
be the opposite extreme, and, by the very nature of the teaching 
in this play, equally condemnable. The mind is to be receptive, 
keenly receptive ; alive to all impressions, to every shade of all 
impressions. But all things are to have their due proportion, and 
no more; all feelings, all emotions, all consciousness, to be 
blended into one harmonious whole—a life that men may look 
upon and find their eyes growing less weary. Such features as 
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these may be of all orders, ranging from the very highest almost 
to the very lowest. The noblest perfection of this self-containing 
power, this ability to hold in restraint and to give the rein just 
duly, is met with in the natures most highly strung. But even 
those whom, in our own self-blindness, we call ordinary, show 
this same capacity for steadiness. In the comedy of which this 
idea is the fundamental note all sorts and conditions of men 
exhibit this high quality. Old age enforces its lesson in the 
person of the duke, and in the speech with which the second act 
opens. The uses of adversity are sweet ; all things are teachers ; 
there is good in everything. Amiens, amiable and inoffensive 
lordling, in his first lines, spoken as the music of the old man’s 
beautiful words closes, gives utterance to the central thought of 
all the play : 
‘* Happy is your grace, 
That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style.” 


Celia even, in her dull way, is in unconscious tune with the 
general melody. Condemned through the ages to enact perpetual 
gooseberry, there is yet, in her placid manner of playing the part, 
a lower kind of self-containment, carried, perhaps, with a hint at 
satire to the borders of indifference when she closes, in the first 
scene of the fourth act, with her calm response to Rosalind’s * I'll 
go find a shadow and sigh till he come,” “ And I’ll sleep.” 

Touchstone, in his most didactic and sententious manner, in- 
structs Corin, who needs no instruction. The balancing of ill 
and well in the shepherd’s life that Corin has, without any fine 
reasoning, effected for himself, Touchstone puts into words in the 
second scene, act iii. : 


‘** Truly, shepherd, in respect of itself, it is a good life; but in respect 
that it is a shepherd’s life, it is naught. In respect that it is solitary, I 
like it very well; but in respect that it is private, it is a very vile life. 
Now, in respect it is in the field, it pleaseth me well; but in respect it is 
not in the court, it is tedious. As itis a spare life, look you, it fits my 
humor well; but as there is no more plenty in it, it goes against my 
stomach. Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd ? ” 


Rosalind, more by her words, perhaps, than by her actions, 
Orlando more by his actions and his silence than by his words, 
gives the like instruction. It is she who boldly takes Jacques to 
task for his extreme of melancholy that is half affectation. 


** Ros.—They say you are a melancholy fellow. 

** Jaq.—I am so; I do love it better than laughing. 

** Ros.—Those that are in extremity of either are abominable fellows, 
and betray themselves to every modern censure worse than drunkards.” 


But it is Orlando who, most of all, shows us the strong beauty of 
this steady holding of self in hand. And this from the very first 
to the very last. He has been patient, as long as patience was 
honorable, under his evil treatment at the hands of Oliver. He 
“will no longer endure it.” Yet he will only avoid it by “a wise 
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remedy.” The adjective is most significant. His modest, but 
confident, bearing before he wrestles with the giant, the entire 
absence of braggadocio before or of boasting after, are all in excel- 
lent character. Left alone with the two women, he, most unman- 
like, never refers by even so much as a hint to the victory he has 
just won. Rosalind speaks of it, and, by a delightfully natural 
touch, he is made to think of it the moment he is left alone. 


**O poor Orlando, thou art overthrown ! 
Or Charles, or something weaker, masters thee.” 


All through the later scenes how steadfast is his bearing! The 
contrast between this quiet, self-reliant man and the gay lackey- 
ship of the girl-boy, Ganymede, is worked out with a care so 
finished that it looks like carelessness. And if the view that I 
hold is accepted, and we believe that he knows Rosalind long 
before she casts disguise a-side—then you have a self-restraint 
triumphing over circumstances the most difficult. Finally, when 
she returns to him, as veritable Rosalind, all the masquerading 
over, he utters no cry of amazement or of obtrusive thankfulness. 
After that sweet return, he has but one line : 


‘* Tf there be truth in sight, you are my Rosalind.” 


Jaques is the artistic foil to all this. He is a creature of 
extremes. In the town and the Court, he was a libertine: in 
the woods he is a misanthrope. He has drained the cup of 
pleasure to the dregs, and here he takes a strange delight in 
sipping the dregs themselves. He is, as I have said, the expan- 
sion of Don John in “Much Ado about Nothing.” The em- 
bittered life of the bastard prince finds relief in plotting against 
innocence; that of Jaques, in railing at his “mistress, the 
world and all his misery.” But it is the same able, warped, 
ingenious mind at work in both, though in the melancholy 
courtier the thought, with all its cynicism, goes higher and 
reaches deeper than in his prototype. 

But whether we hear it in the words of Touchstone and 
the quiet tones of the Duke’s aged voice, or see it in the patient 
stolid life of hardly-entreated Corin, in Celia’s placid counte- 
nance, or even gather it from Jaques the bitter; or, best of all, 
learn it from Orlando’s manly and dignified life, or pluck it out 
of the immeasurable depths of the eyes of Rosalind, the lesson 
of “As you Like it” is self-containment.. 

EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 
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Throunh the Carlist Lines. 





THE Carlists in Spain are the partisans of the succession to the 
Crown of Don Carlos de Bourbon, brother of that Ferdinand VII., 
of Spain, who, after having renounced the throne, was made King 
on the fall of Bonaparte, then abolished the Cortes and re-esta- 
blished the inquisition and absolute despotism. On the 29th of 
March, 1830, Ferdinand VII. annulled the operation in Spain of 
the Salic Law, under which the crown of that country had there- 
tofore only passed in the male line. On the death of Ferdinand 
VII., on September 29th, 1833, Don Carlos, disregarding the 
decree of the late King, against which he had always protested, 
claimed the throne as heir under the old law. There was there- 
upon civil war, which lasted until 1839. In 1844, Don Carlos 
abdicated in favor of his son, Louis Marie Ferdinand de Bourbon 
(thereafter known as Don Carlos). This latter died suddenly in 
1861, the present Don Carlos, who calls himself Charles VIL., 
being his son. Repeated Carlist movements, insurrections, and 
pronunciamentos, have taken place, sometimes rapidly suppressed, 
and sometimes lingering, in a sort of guerilla warfare, over con- 
siderable periods. The chief hold of the Carlists has been of late 
years in the Provincias Vascagondas, or Basque Provinces of 
Biscay, Guipuzcoa, and Alava, a sort of triangle of about 2,958 
square miles, with about a quarter of a million of inhabitants. 
The Basques have language, manners and customs, and up to the 
present reign political privileges, differing from nearly all the 
other divisions of Spain. The Basque language (Escuara) is also 
spoken in Navarre. The Basques have reputation as the sturdiest 
and most independent of the Spanish people. 





In May, 1873, I found myself suddenly in difficulties at Irun 
on a journey to Lisbon via Madrid. Spain was just then in full 
revolution, and judging from the number of arrests for high 
treason which took place in Lisbon during the last week of May, 
the Reino de Portugal e Algarves seemed suffering from sympa- 
thetic political excitability, even if it had not developed a special 
revolutionary movement on its own account. The Carlists had 
certainly risen in the Basque provinces—rumor even pictured 
them as in arms in Castille. Charles VII. was in the field, at least 
by deputy, and the railway line was visibly cut a little south of 
the French frontier and close to the river Bidassoa, a little river 
of some forty-five miles long, which, as many of my readers 
know, separates the Spanish province of Guipuzcoa from the 
French Department of the Lower Pyrenees, and falls into the Bay 
of Biscay between Andaye and Fontarabia. Who would go to 
Madrid must avail himself of such means of travel as were 
possible when railways were not yet known. The air was full of 
contradictory rumors, some of fairly alarming character. The 
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immediate district was then held by the Curé of Santa Cruz 
a priest with an exceedingly cut-throat reputation, unfortunately 
too well deserved. Some of the Carlist leaders were said to be 
fairly courteous to all English and American travellers, especially 
if the travellers paid toll to these worthy representatives of the 
King ; but this curé had the repute of being perfectly impartial in 
his murderous outbreaks. He spared neither sex nor age, and 
regarded Protestants as presumably enemies of Don Carlos. 





On THE Bripassoa. 


There was advice in plenty to turn back-—from French officials 
before I crossed the frontier, and from the Spanish Republican 
customs officers and police, who, on the Spanish side, were them- 
selves in fear of all being captured by the terrible Carlists, who 
had recently made raids on more than one post—but that was the 
only sort of advice I would not listen to. On the map San Sebastien 
showed the best for accessibility. San Sebastien was twenty 
miles away and at San Sebastien possibly escort could be got for 
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Vittoria; but the twenty miles were over dangerous ground, for 
the “soldiers” of Charles VII., who were out in force and in 
numerous bands watching the frontier and the sea-coast for 
ammunition, would most certainly not allow anything to pass 
which was contraband of war; and the difficulty came as to 
what was not contraband of war. Money was contraband of 
war; tobacco decidedly contraband, especially cigars; and so 
were boots and watches, and indeed all loose chattels which 
happened to attract the Carlist fancy. 


The weather was very hot, a broiling almost midsummer 
day, and I thought myself very fortunate in securing by a 
rather extravagant outlay a small open caleche of doubtful 
substantiality drawn by two fairly good horses. When fairly 
on the road I explained very clearly to the driver my wish to 
reach San Sebastien unmolested, promising him a good powr- 
boire if all went well, and emphasising the risks to himself if 
promiscuous shooting should unexpectedly occur in consequence 
of his falling in with the Carlists. The poor driver did not 
admire my heavy six-barrelled Colt which I held cocked and 
resting on my knee, and having ineffectually attempted to 
turn back, checked in this by a very stern declaration of 
my disapproval, he uttered frantic addresses to his patron saints 
and then drove off at a gallop which scarcely ever slackened, 
except on parts of the road where we could see for a long 
distance on each side. The road ran in many places close to 
the railway which had been more than once cut, and damaged 
so as to render it utterly useless ; the telegraph poles were broken 
and the wires lay across the road in dangerous coils. Occasionally 
my driver, who had accepted the situation, and was now on 
friendly terms—turned to me with the warning “ Los Carlistas,” 
and with his whip pointing across the fields to. men in the 
distance in blue dress and carrying guns, the barrels of which 
glistening in the sun were the most distinct features, as they 
hurried down hill across the fields towards us. On these occa- 
sions the driver used his whip freely, the horses accelerated 
their speed, and we breathed more freely as we left the Carlists 
in the rear. About midway between Irun and San Sebastien 
we had a close shave of mischief in passing a little village on 
the Bidassoa; some very rough and ragged men surrounded 
the carriage, and one armed with along Catalan knife got hold 
of the door and addressed in turns the driver and myself in 
Basque, of which I did not understand a single word. My sole 
answer was to point the pistol in the direction of his head, and 
to wave him away. The driver whipped and shouted, the horses 
galloped as if running away. The ragged band yelled and the 
man with the knife swore, but apparently none had fire-arms, 
and no one liked to be the first to face and draw the fire of the 
Colt. I was very anxious, for the man with the knife evidently 
more than once tried to spring on the step of the carriage, and 
I neither desired to kill nor to be killed. Luckily, he was more 
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afraid than I, and after another volley of loud words, the bulk of 
the gang fell back out of breath, and the leader with the knife, 
finding himself alone, at last loosed his hold of the handle of the 
caleche door, and he, too, was left in the rear, breathless and savage. 
When we were well ahead the driver slackened the pace that his 
horses might breathe, and explained to me, in French garnished 
with Basque patois, that those from whom we had just escaped 
were thieves, and not Carlists. I daresay he was right, but my 
subsequent personal experiences of the army of Don Carlos made 
me doubt whether the distinction of description involved actual 
difference of character. The Carlists did not steal, but they 
annexed ; they did not rob, but they confiscated ; all who under- 
stand international ethics will appreciate the moral difference. 

My driver earned his extra pour-boire by discharging me safe at 
San Sebastien, where the Madrid Government wielded authority ; 
but would go no further, declaring that his life was not safe 
between that town and Vittoria—which was also held by the 
Government under General Nouvilas—a distance involving thirteen 
hours’ ride. His declarations savored of exaggeration, for on press- 
ing my inquiries, I learned that by a sort of unwritten treaty the 
Carlists allowed a diligence to make the journey. That is, they 
allowed it sometimes, and provided that some toll was paid to the 
Carlist outposts—that the diligence carried no Government official, 
no letters, no money, and no “contraband of war.” For this 
diligence relays of ‘horses and oxen were said to be prepared ai 
easy stages, and it was to start from the San Sebastien Market 
Place at four o’clock on the following.morning. I at once secured 
i place in the coupé of this diligence, a most antiquated, out-of- 
repair, and tumble-down-looking relic of a machine, which had 
probably lain unused in some yard ever since the establishment 
of railways, and had only been brought to light again since the 
lines were cut. The clerk, who took my money, quietly told me 
that I travelled at my own risk, and that the company could not 
be considered responsible for the safety of any passenger's 
luggage. It was now nearly evening; I was very dusty, very 
hungry, very tired, and I had not yet seen San Sebastien, that 
beautiful watering place, the capital of Guipuzcoa, famous for 
having been more than once beseiged during the Peninsular War. 
Situate on the shore of the Bay of Biscay, it has on its north a 
conical rock some 400 feet high, and is flanked by the river 
Urumea. A fine promenade faces the sea, and in hot weather 
this is crowded by invalids and pleasure-seekers, the soft wind 
being deliciously cool and refreshing as it comes from the sea. 
The outlook across the small harbor in a north-westerly direction 
is very grand as the western sun, now in its scarlet splendor, 
sinks in the far-off ocean horizon. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
(To be continued, 
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Professor Huxley on Science and Art. 





( THE following exquisite speech was delivered by Prof. Huxley 
at the banquet of the Royal Academy, and is taken from the 
report of the Standard. It is not usual in a monthly magazine to 
print a casual speech, but the rare perfection of this is our 
justification. 


“T beg leave to thank you for the extremely kind and appre- 
ciative manner in which you have received the toast of Science. 
It is the more grateful to me to hear that toast proposed in an 
assembly of this kind, because I have noticed of late years a 
great and growing tendency among those who were once jestingly 
said to have been born in a prescientific age to look upon science 
| as an invading and aggressive force which, if it had its own way, 
| would oust from the universe all other pursuits. I think there 
are many persons who look upon this new birth of our times 
as a sort of monster rising out of the sea of modern thought, 
with the purpose of devouring the Andromeda of Art. And 
now and then a Perseus, equipped with the shoes of swiftness, 
the ready writer, with the cap of invisibility of the editorial 
article, and it may be with the Medusa head of vituperation, 
shows himself ready to try conclusions with the scientific 
dragon. Sir, I hope that Perseus will think better of it; first, 
for his own sake, because the creature is hard of head, strong 
of jaw, and for some time past has shown a great capacity for 
going over and through whatever comes in his way; and, 
secondly, for the sake of justice, for I assure you, of my own 
personal knowledge, that, if let alone, the creature is a very 
debonnair and gentle monster. And as for the Andromeda of 
Art, he has the tenderest respect for that lady, and desires 
nothing more than to see her happily settled and annually pro- 
ducing a flock of such charming children as those we see about 
us. But, putting parables aside, I am unable to understand 
how any one with a know.edge of mankind can imagine that 
the growth-of science can threaten the development of art in 
any of itsforms. If I understand the matter at all, science and 
art are the obverse and reverse of nature’s medal, the one ex- 
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pressing the eternal order of things in terms of feeling, the 
other in terms of thought. When. men no longer love or hate ; 
when suffering causes no pity, and the tale of great deeds ceases 
to thrill; when the lily of the field shall seem no longer more 
beautifully arrayed than Solomon in all his glory, and the awe 
has vanished from the snow-capped peak and deep ravine, then, 
indeed, science may have the world to herself. But it will not 
be because she has devoured art, but because one side of human 
nature is dead, and because men have lost one half of their ancient 
and present attributes.” 











Art 


a 


Waat precious thing are you making fast 
In all these silken lines? 

And where and to whom will it go at last? 
Such subtle knots and twines! 


I am tying up all my love in this, 
With all its hopes and fears, 

With all its anguish and all its bliss, 
And its hours as heavy as years. 


I am going to send it afar, afar, 
To IL know not where above; 

To that sphere beyond the highest star 
Where dwells the soul of my love. 


But in vain, in vain would I make it fast 
With countless subtle twines; 

For ever its fire breaks out at last, 
And shrivels all the lines. 


If you have a carrier-dove 

That can fly over land and sea; 
And a message for your love, 

** Lady, I love but thee !” 


And this dove will never stir 

But straight from her to you, 
And straight from you to her; 

As you know and she knows too. 


Will you first insure, O sage, 
Your dove that never tires 

With your message in a cage, 
Though a cage of golden wires? 








1 Reprinted, by permission, from the National Reformer. 
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Or, will you fling your dove: 
** Fly, darling, without rest, 
Over land and sea to my love, 
And fold your wings in her breast’? ? 


Singing is sweet; but be sure of this, 
Lips only sing when they cannot kiss. 





Did he ever suspire a tender lay 
While her presence took his breath away P 


Had his fingers been able to toy with her hair 
Would they then have written the verses fair ? 


Had she let his arms steal round her waist 
Would the lovely portrait yet be traced ? 


Since he could not embrace it flushed and warm 
He has carved in stone the perfect form. 


Who gives the fine report of the feast? 
He who got none and enjoyed it least. 


Were the wine really slipping down his throat 
Would his song of the wine advance a note? 


Will you puff out the music that sways the whirl, 
Or dance and make love with a pretty girl? 


Who shall the great battle-story write P 
Not the hero down in the thick of the fight. 


Statues and pictures and verse may be grand, 
But they are not the life for which they stand. 
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A VERY harassing corner for an English politician just now. 
Fighting in Basutoland, fighting in Zululand, fighting on the 
Transvaal border, fighting in the Soudan; doubt whether 
English taxpayers may not have to bear some burdens of these 
fightings, and certainty that we ought to bear the disgrace 
arising from our previous intermeddlings. At home Parliament 
degraded into an assembly where nearly half are determined to 
hinder and obstruct all useful legislation, and where a majority of 
the House, guided by its own prejudices, deliberately determines 
to disregard the suffrages of a large constituency. Radicals 
wonder for what we are to give a large sum of money to Lords 
Alcester and Wolseley and wonder still more whether the great 
Liberal party mean to make the smallesi effort to carry the exten- 
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sion of the suffrage in counties or the redistribution of seats. 
Discontent, if spurred by bad times and short food, may make 
Skye crofters and Mayo peasants not the only ones who see no 
advantage in the continuance in power of the Liberal party. 


AND a very sad corner, too, for real friends of Ireland; the 
gallows does work of vengeance but not of amelioration, and the 
wild madness which O’Donovan Rossa utters across the Atlantic 
—and which finds its expression here on the one hand in criminal 
and reckless disregard of life and limb, and on the other in the 
betrayals by the Careys and the score of other informers—leaves 
the problem of Ireland’s redemption difficult of solution even for 
those who desire Ireland’s happiness. 


NOR is the political corner more cheerful in France; the bowr- 
geoisie are restless and dissatisfied, not so much with “the 
Republic” as with the fashion of government which they have 
labelled Republic. L’enfant du miracle, as Legitimists used to 
call the Comte de Chambord, is ailing, the Orleanists are moving, 
the Comte de Paris is hoping, the Duc d’Aumale is intriguing, 
and the real Republicans are despairing. 


FRANCE is indeed Republican only inname. She finds outlet 
for the military spirit, which alone to French taxpayers can 
justify her huge army, by projects of annexation as unjustifiable 
as those of our own country. Yesterday it was Tunis, then 
Tonquin, and now it is on the Congo and on the Gold Coast. If 
some of the projects fall through, others are started. We cannot 
say much, for we are now annexing New Guinea, and are gene- 
rally on the look-out for territory to which we desire to accord 
the advantages of our beneficent rule. 


IN Russia—at any rate in Moscow and St. Petersburg—all is 
varnished and gilded for the coronation of the Czar, too long 
uncrowned ; but even in St. Petersburg each fears lest his 
neighbor is police spy or Nihilist, and doubts which is the more 
dangerous of the twain. 


THERE is for the first time in modern history an approach 
of friendliness between Bulgaria and Greece, but it is doubtful 
whether this official interchange of courtesies will be sufficient 
to give strength to either. In Albania new disorders may end 
in another acute phase of the Eastern Question. Austria, despite 
her Herzegovinian crime, watches her opportunity to add to 
her territory ; and the Porte furnishes many occasions which 
Bismarck may take care are not missed. Austria may lose her 
German subjects less unwillingly, if she is helped from Berlin 
to compensation amongst the ill-governed dominions of the 
Sultan. 


THE Home political atmosphere is marked distinctly cloudy, 
and rumors of possible dissolution are industriously circulated. 
Many things have tended to weaken the position of the Govern- 
ment. The Affirmation Bill, which might have been carried 
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through the Lords in 1880, has now been rejected in the Com- 
mons. Mr. Childers has been beaten on a division by Mr. Slagg. 
Other small rebuffs have been inflicted on a Government which 
is supposed to have an overwhelming majority. The Whigs are 
nearly as hostile to Mr. Chamberlain as they are to Mr. Gladstone, 
and they have not the same fear of the President of the Board of 
Trade as of Mr. Gladstone. If Mr. Chamberlain’s ambition 
includes a premiership, he can only win it by Radical help. 
Whigs and Tories will make common cause against him. 


THE religious party has executed a sharp volte-face since the 
rejection of the Affirmation Bill. Signatures to the petitions 
were sought on the express ground that it was necessary to 
maintain the sanctity of the oath and to exclude Atheists from 
Parliament. Now the Rock declares that the whole agitation 
was for neither of the above objects, but was against “the 
wanton insolence” of myself. 


THE notion of Mr. Gladstone’s early retirement from poli- 
tical life is revived and accentuated by his words to some 
excursionists at Hawarden, but these words are not as distinct 
as those used by the Premier when moving the procedure reso- 
lutions last year. Clearly he desires to retire, but it is hard to 
say when desire may ripen into decision. 


LAND-LAW REFORMERS may take heart in reading the 
Speaker’s address at Royston. Sir H. Brand declares “that we 
shall never place the question of the transfer of land on a satis- 
factory basis until we deal completely with the questions of 
entails and settlement, and with the law of intestacy.” He 
affirms that “the laws of entail and of intestacy have a material 
effect in rendering the transfer of land difficult and expensive,” 
and “most prejudicial in causing the aggregation of land in a few 
hands.” CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 




















THE following has been sent to me for publication : 


“Czar Gas Licut.—Very few know that the light given by an 
ordinai gas-burner can be greatly increased by simply turning the burner 
over sideways until it slopes slightly downwards. The flame is thrown 
out as a horizontal sheet formed into a saucer-shape by the natural curling 
up of the edges. Mr. Fletcher, of Warrington, who is evidently imbued 
with the idea that he will not only save trouble by utilising gas as a fuel, 
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but also is never content without a very large sixpennyworth of work for 
his sixpence, has been testing the difference in duty obtained by an average 
upright and a horizontal saucer-shaped flame, and finds it averages by 
photometer about 10 per cent in favor of the latter, but, owing to the fact 
that with his position of flame the light is thrown downwards aud is per- 
fectly free from shadow, the actual results in his own works and offices 
have proved that a burner consuming five cubic feet per hour with a 
horizontal flame gives a better light and is better for work than an upright 
flame consuming six cubic feet per hour. It is, in fact, somewhat of an 
approach to the principle of Siemens’ regenerative burner, with the advan- 
tage of costing nothing. This is not new to experts, but it is a bit of 
useful information to the public, who may by this means either increase 
their light or reduce their gas bills without any expense. It is something 
to make a little profit or effect a little economy nowadays without having 
first to put one’s hand in one’s pocket. Our better halves will probably 
still adhere to the wasteful glass globe and upright flame, which make our 
living rooms so unpleasantly close ; but there are millions of burners in 
offices and works which can be simply turned over, to the advantage and 
profit of the users. The improvement is easy to demonstrate without any 
cost whatever, and no doubt thousands will profit by the hint. No advan- 
tage is gained over a large and perfect upright flame regulated to very 
low pressures, the real action of the change of position being that the 
excessive pressure invariably given in the mains is neutralised by turning 
the flame downwards, and the rush of air causing the gas to be over-burnt 
is prevented.”’—From the Mechanical World. 


ON the 28th of May the Founder’s Medal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society was presented to Sir Joseph D. Hooker, F.R.S., 
“for his eminent services to scientific geography.” Never has 
honor been better earned. 


MR. GEORGE J. ROMANES sends the following note to Nature, 
on “ Benevolence in Animals.” A “cat belonged to Dr. Thom- 
son, and one day came into the kitchen, pulled the cook by the 
dress, and otherwise made signs showing a persistent desire to 
attract attention. Eventually the cat led the cook out of doors 
and showed her a famishing stranger cat. The cook thereupon 
gave the stranger some food, and while this was being discussed, 
Dr. Thomson’s cat paraded round and round her companion, 
purring loudly with a satisfied sense of well-doing.” Mr. Oswald 
Kitch, in a preceding number of the same journal, gives “a case of 
benevolence on the part of our household cat, who was observed 
to take some fishbones from the house to the garden, and, being 
followed, was seen to have placed them in front of a miserably 
thin and evidently hungry stranger cat, who was devouring 
them ; not satisfied with that, our cat returned, procured a fresh 
supply, and repeated its charitable offer, which was apparently 
as gratefully accepted. This act of benevolence over, our cat 
returned to its customary dining-place, the scullery, and ate its 
own dinner off the remainder of the bones, no doubt with addi- 
tional zest.” 


PROFESSOR GEIKIE delivered an interesting lecture at Edin- 
burgh last month on “ Recent Advances in European Pleistocene 
Geology.” The Professor stated the proofs of man’s existence in 
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Europe in the Pleistocene age, before the Glacial period. “The 
ossiferous river gravels, lacustrine deposits, lignites, etc., which 
contained relics and remains of man, together with the mamma- 
lian and molluscan fauna and the flora of Pleistocene times, 
occurred outside of the regions covered with glacial, etc., deposits 
in more or less continuous layers; but within those glaciated 
regions they were found either underneath or intercalated among 
glacial and aqueo-glacial accumulations ; while they never in any 
case rested upon the younger series of those accumulations. 
Speaking of the glacial period, Professor Geikie said that at one 
time an Arctic-Alpine flora and a northern fauna occupied the 
low ground of middle Europe, and even extended farther south. 
At another time a totally different climate prevailed. Fig-trees 
and canary laurels flourished near Paris, while hippopotamus, 
elephant, rhinoceros, etc., ranged from the Mediterranean into 
North Germany and England. The climate, as shown by fauna 
and flora, must have been extraordinarily genial—exempt from 
extremes. The Pleistocene period was characterised by very 
great changes of climate and physical conditions, and it was 
during the closing phase of this period that Paleolithic man 
hunted the reindeer and its congeners in southern France.” 


THERE is a remarkable and interesting paper on “the condi- 
tions and the laws which seem to preside over the origin and the 
relation of the sexes,” by M. Debierre, in the Revue Internationale 
des Sciences. It is founded on the register of births in the town 
of Lille between 1876 and 1880, the register during these years 
containing the record of 30,000 births. It is known that 
male births are more numerous than female, and M. Debierre 
begins by seeking the reason for this predominance. He notes 
that the diversity of sex is distinguishable on the twenty-seventh 
day of (human) embryonic life, and that from that forward, 
while montrosities may be produced, there is no change of the 
male into the female embryo, nor any change in the reverse 
direction. From various experiments it would appear that the 
sex of the embryo “depends on the degree of maturity of the 
egg,” that is on its fecundation in the earliest possible or the 
later stage. Again, sex depends apparently to some extent on 
the relative vigor of the father and mother; if the father he 
vigorous and the mother delicate, the child is likely to be a male ; 
if the conditions are reversed, a female. These facts are utilised 
by breeders according as they desire to raise male or female 
young. M. Debierre then gives a large number of statistical 
facts relative to the male and female births from parents of 
various ages. The numbers given by Hofacker shew that if the 
husband is younger than the wife the daughters are more numer- 
ous; if older, the sons; and this predominance becomes more 
accentuated as the difference in the ages increases. The personal 
researches of M. Debierre throw some doubt on these conclusions ; 
the problem, as he says, is “not mysterious but is still obscure ;” 
the way to solve it is, as ever, the way of recorded observation, 
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and those who are interested in the matter will find much to 
repay them in the persual of M. Debierre’s careful essay. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER has been elected to the French 
Academy of Moral and Political Science in the room of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Our French neighbors certainly choose wisely 
ihe recipients of the honors they confer. 


AN attempt is being made to found in London abattoirs, under 
proper supervision, for the painless killing of animals required 
for food. The “London Model Abattoir Society” is about to 
erect at Islington one of these improved slaughter-houses. There 
are at present, according to Mr. H. F. Lester, more than 900 
private slaughter-houses in London, and the animals killed in 
these are first terrified by seeing the slaughter of their comrades, 
while the meat is hung up to “set” over the hot steaming killing- 
house. Mr. Lester states that the supervision of these places is 
not satisfactory, and that the report issued by his Society shows 
“the gross cruelty and the utterly unsanitary conditions which 
prevail in these places.” The least we can do for animals which 
we breed and kill for our own benefit is to put them out of exist- 
ence painlessly when the time comes for killing them. 


SWEDEN has sent in as her contribution to the Darwin 
Memorial Fund the sum of £382 12s. 6d. 


MR. JAMES YOUNG, the first to distil paraffin oil from coal, 
and hence known among his friends as “ Sir Paraffin,” has lately 
passed away, at the age of seventy-one. 


A GENTLEMAN at Montreal ordered from England the works 
of Huxley, Spencer, and Tyndall. The collector of customs 
stopped them as being “immoral, irreligious, and injurious.” 
Such is Christian toleration towards Science. 

ANNIE BESANT. 
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THE May number of the Magazine of Art depends largely for its 
interest upon women artists. The girl-student in Paris is con- 


sidered, and not the least interesting part of the contents is in the 
shape of decorative work by women. 
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A SUCCESSFUL Benefit Performance in aid of the Royce Benefit 
Fund was given at the Gaiety about the middle of May, and 
brought in between £1,300 and £1,400. Misses E. Farren and 
Kate Vaughan and Mr. Terry were present, as a trio, alas! not as 
a quartet. The fourth member of that merry party was stricken 
with paralysis many months ago, it is feared in consequence of 
the great physical exertions necessary for his gymnastic dances, 
exertions that were but too often rendered excessive and exhaust- 
ing by the well-meant but cruel demands of his audiences for 
repetitions. A large number of artistes gathered to help their 
stricken brother, and to Mr. Edward Terry was assigned the duty 
of reciting the address written for the occasion by Mr. H. 8. 
Leigh : 


** Sorrow and Hope, twin children of the brain, 
Have brought me hither—clearly not in vain. 
Sorrow—that one grotesquely genial face 
No longer haunts its former dwelling-place : 
Hope—that our boon companion oft again 
May drown in future frolic present pain. 

How quaint in manner, how alert of limb, 

‘ That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim!’ 
He made you laugh—’tis not for me to try, 

On such a day as this, to make you cry. 

Still, now and then, by Nature’s mighty magic, 
Your comic actor trenches on the tragic. 

Not always in the motley we profess 

To make our tongues the echo of our dress. 

One creed we cherish—odd as it may seem— 
Life, even on the boards, is not a dream. 

Truth, loyalty, and love, ’tis very certain, 

Are not eclipsed, although behind the curtain. 
Our brother, smitten sorely, quits the ranks, 
Just for a while, of mimes and mountebanks 
(Hard words to give us; yet the pleasant name 
Of ‘ rogues and vagabonds’ is much the same). 
To stem the tide and breast the stormy weather, 
Who shall assist him? You and we together ? 
To you, our friends, we came—to each and all ; 
To gallery, box, pit, balcony and stall. 

You heard and answered. May I nurse the hope 
Which ‘ springs eternal’ in a line of Pope, 

That such a house as this, with heart and voice, 
Ere long may welcome back dear Teddy Royce ?”’ 


. HAYMARKET.—The new play at the Haymarket is undoubtedly, 
in spite of its repulsive character, a complete success. “Fedora” 
is a play in four acts, from the French of Victorien Sardou. The 
pict turns on the vengeance of a woman (Fedora) against a man 
(Loris Ipanoff) who has murdered Fedora’s promised husband. 
She follows Loris from St. Petersburg to Paris, whither he has 
fled, and there does not rest until she has gained his love for the 
sole purpose of getting the confession of the murder from his 
own lips. Fedora, however, falls in love with Loris (this did not 
enter into her plan), and she relents because, although Loris 
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confesses to have killed her former lover, it was to punish him for 
a personal grievance, and not, as Fedora supposed, in the character 
of a Nihilist. But Fedora relents too late. She has already sent 
a letter to St. Petersburg, which results in a horrible death for 
Loris’s brother and best friend, and on hearing of this Loris’s 
poor old mother dies broken-hearted. Meanwhile Fedora and 
Loris are secretly married, Loris having no idea that it is Fedora 
who has been hunting him down. Fedora is haunted by this 
knowledge and the fear that he must know it some day. At last 
the moment comes, and Fedora poisons herself and dies in fearful 
agony in her husband’s arms. Mrs. Bernard Beere acts the 
unprincipled, passionate Fedora with marvellous power. The in- 
terest is kept up to fever point from the beginning of the first act, 
where Vladimir is brought home wounded to death, to the end of 
the last act, when Fedora dies in horrible torture. Mr. Coghlan’s 
Loris is a fine representation of contained passion and manly 
vigor. The only respite one has from terrible strain, as the 
tigress-like character of Fedora is more and more fully realised, is 
the charming acting of Mrs. Bancroft as the Countess Olga, cousin 
of Loris, at whose house he meets the Princess Fedora. 


VERDI’S grand opera, “Aida,” finds its place once more in 
the répertoire of the Royal Italian Opera, and the other night a 
most brilliant performance was witnessed of the same. The 
music, as a whole, stands in marked contrast to the earlier creations 
of Verdi, and the freedom and discrimination with which in this 
opera the composer has drawn on the resources of orchestra and 
chorus at his disposal, in order to meet the dramatic requirements 
of the libretto, reveal the modifying influence which Richard 
Wagner, the great maestro, has exercised over the operatic con- 
ceptions and style of his Italian confrére. As a magnificent piece 
of instrumental music may be mentioned the grand march which 
precedes and accompanies the triumphal entry into the City of 
Thebes of Radames and his victorious troops. It is very expressive 
of martial inflation and exultant semi-barbarous glory. The 
recitative and aria of Aida, in the finale of the first act, is a 
very gem of vocal music; so are also the duet between Aida and 
her rival, Amneris, in the second act, the trio of Radames, Aida, 
and Amonasra, in the third, and the love duet of Aida and her 
lover in the crypt of the temple, where both are doomed to meet 
their death of immurement. Madame Fursch-Madi as Aida, and 
Signor Cotogni as Radames, identified themselves with their parts 
completely. 
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‘“« At the end of the game, the King and the Pawn both go into the bag.”— 
Tuscan Proverb. 





CHESS INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Chess world has had its eyes fixed on the great Chess Tournament 
during the last few weeks. In the first round the most remarkable fact 
has been the unbroken success of Zukertort, who has, however, been run 
close by Steinitz. Great interest was shown on May 16th in the playing 
of the draw between Zukertort and Winawer. Winawer’s third move was 
B—Kt 5, making the Ruy Lopez (the Spanish) opening, then Kt—B 3, 
castles, Kt X P, P—Q 4, P—QR3. We subjoin this fine game, as many of 
our readers will enjoy playing it over for themselves : 


White. Black. White. Black. 
WINAWER. ZUKERTORT. WINAWER. ZUKERTORT. 

1. P—K 4. 1, P—K4. 21. B—Q4. 21. BXP. 

2. Kt—KB3. 2. Kt—QB3. 22. RXR. 22. RXR. 

3. B—Kt 5. 3. Kt—B 3. 23. RXR. 23. BXR. 

4, Castles. 4. KtXP. 24. BXP. 24. P—Kt 4. 

5. P—Q4. 5. P—QR3. 25. Kt—K2. 25. B—Q3. 

6. BX Kt. 6. QP—B. 26. P—R3. 26. P—QB 4. 

7. Q—K2. 7. B—KB4. 27. Kt—Kt3, 27. B—Kt3. 

8. P—KKt4. 8. B—Kt 3. 28. K—B3. 28. K—Q2. 

9. P—KR4. 9. Q—Q 2. 29. K—K3. 29. K—K 3. 
10. KtXP. 10. QX QP. 30. P—B 4. 30. P—B 5. 
1l. Kt—KB3. 11. Q—Q2. 31. B—B6. 31. P—R4. 
12. Kt—Kt5. 12. Q—K2. 32. Kt—K2. 32. P—Kt5. 
13. R—Ksq. 13. Castles. 33. PXP. 33. PXP. 
14. KtX Kt. 14. QX Kt. 34. K—B 3. 34, K—Q4. 
15. Kt—B3. 15. QXQ. 35. K—K 3, 35. P—B 6. 
16. RXQ. 16. P—KR 4. 6. PAP. 36. P—Kt6. 
17. P—Kt 5. 17. BR—Q3. 37. K—Q 2. 37. K—B 5. 
18. B—K3. 18. KR—K sq. 38. P—B 5. 38. BXP. 
19. QR—Ksq. 19. R—K2. Resigns. 





20. K—Kt2. 20. QR—Ksgq. 


The first round of the Tourney was finished on May 17th, with the excep- 
tion of the draws. These were as follows: Winawer and Noa; Steinitz 
and Rosenthal ; Mortimer and Mackenzie; Zukertort and Englisch. The 
following was the score, as printed on May 18th: 


Won. In Arrear, 
Zukertort aes ane ue 1] ae wd ae 1 
Steinitz ia ine jon 9 ies MS oe 1 
Tschigorin 0 


Bird ... Ses Oe ake 7 jaa ~ an 2 
Blackburne 7 2 
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Won. In Arrear. 
Mason ose en as 63 3 
Englisch we: tos per 6 4 
Winawer aS am aa 52 3 
mee... Fee es oes 33 0 
Rosenthal... oe rea 3: 5 
Mackenzie ... sae oi. 3 4 
Sellman xa Sie ee 3 1 
Skipworth ... oa oe 3 1 
Mortimer sae ae wee 0 2 


The noticeable features in this remarkable Tournament have been, first, 
the unassailable strength of Zukertort, the fine play made by Steinitz, 
despite his ill-health, and the brilliancy of the Russian player, T'schigorin, 
who, at the time of our going to press, marched with him in equal line. 
The sturdy veteran Bird divides the next stage with Blackburne, who has 
hardly done as well as we expected. When Zukertort, some ten or twelve 
years ago, invaded Blackburne’s special sphere as a blindfold player, many 
of us hoped that the Lancashire draught-player of twenty years ago would 
have maintained an equal place in the realms of Caissa. 











Last month we devoted a portion of our space to the subject of Window 
Gardening, and dwelt on a few points to be observed in the management 
of plants in that situation. We will devote all our space this month to the 
same subject. Many of our horticultural societies are now in the habit of 
offering prizes at their autumnal exhibitions, with a view to encourage the 
culture of window plants amongst cottagers; and in many of our cities 
and towns annual competitions are held of window plants cultivated by 
those residing in the most densely populated districts. And as the present 
is a good time for a beginner to try his hand, and as in our opinion this is 
a movement that deserves encouragement, we devote this paper to a few 
hints on Window Gardening, in the hope that we may induce some readers 
of ‘‘ Our Gardening Corner” to take in hand the cultivation of the plants 
we will name, assured, that if in their ‘first attempt” they may not 
succeed in carrying off many prizes in the coming autumn, they will yet 
reap a reward in the pleasure and delight that are to be gained in watching 
the growth and development of graceful plants, the budding and expanding 
of leaf and spray, the bursting into glory of gay and shapely flowers and 
the inhaling of their fragrant odors. We fully endorse the sentiments so 
quaintly expressed in the brave words of that prince of gardeners, Gerarde: 
‘“ Flowers, through their beautie, varietie of color, and exquisite forme, do 
bring to a liberall and greatte manly minde the remembrance of honestie, 
comelinesse, and other kindes of vertues. For it would be an unseemlie 
and filthie thing (as a certaine wise man saith) for him that doth look upon 
and handle faire and beautifull things, and who frequenteth and is conver- 
sant in faire and beautifull places, to have his minde not faire, but filthie 
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and deformed.” How well, too, has the same idea been expressed in the 
lines of George Herbert ! 
‘“« Farewell, dear flowers, sweetly your time ye spent, 
Fit, while ye lived, for smell or ornament, 
And after death for cures ; 
I follow straight, without complaint or grief, 
Since, if my scent be good, I care not if 
It be as short as yours.” 


We say, then, to our readers: try your hands at Window Gardening—out- 
side andin. A box neatly fitted and painted pe in a cottage window, 
or in a window three stories high in a crowded street, may be filled with 
plants that can be kept in health to delight the eye with their colors, 
and to regale the olfactory nerve with their odoriferous perfume ; and if 
it is a “‘ first attempt,” we guarantee to the tyro a pleasant experience, a 
new delight. Our first hint to a beginner would be, to secure healthy 
plants to begin with. If bought from a nurseryman, some few days after 
taking them home, turn them out of the pots in which they had been grown, 
to see if they require a shift into others some sizes larger. If you find the 
ball covered and interlaced with roots, that is a clear indication that the 
plant needs a shift into a pot some sizes larger—the size should be 
regulated by the habit of the plant, slow-growing plants requiring smaller 
shifts at repotting than rapid-growing sorts. Have as many pots ready to 
hand as you may have plants to shift, drained in the manner we directed 
last month ; see that the ball is sufficiently moistened and the soil ofa 
proper texture, and carry out all the other directions as to potting which 
we gave in our last paper. 


If these are carefully acted upon, the next point is to take care that the 
plants are never allowed to suffer from want of water, but at the same 
time guard against drenching them—and especially against keeping them 
drenched—as in that case the soil would “ sour,”’ the roots suffer, and the 
plants get diseased and ultimately perish. We are often asked by amateur 
plant growers, who have a few window plants: ‘‘ How often should we 
water our plants?” Our invariable answer is: ‘‘ Only water them when 
they really need it.” A little experience soon enables an observant person 
to perceive when a plant under his or her care is about to ‘‘ flag” for lack 
of moisture, and that is the time to supply its needs. When, however, 

lants are active in the growing season, and the weather is hot and the air 
Se. it is not easy to over-water them. In these circumstances take care 
they never get dry, and at all times when you do water, thoroughly 
moisten every portion of the soil. As to manure water and its application 
see our directions in last month’s Corner. Do not crowd too many plants 
at one time in your window, as it is essential to their well-being that they 
have an abundance of light, and all around them a free circulation of air. 
Green fly must be kept down. Wash these pests off with soft soap in 
water, applying it through a syringe, and where practicable fumigate the 
plants with tobacco smoke. We will here name a few of the best and most 
easily cultivated window plants, giving first place to the Hydrangea for 
its easy culture and free, blooming habit. The Fuchsias, too, are special 
favorites, and will do well in a window in a light, airy situation, but will 
drop all their flowers at once if introduced to an apartment where gas is 
burned. The varieties of zoned, bronze, tricolor, and variegated-leaved 
Geraniums are now very numerous, and some of these are worth a place 
in any collection, as when well done their foliage is itself attractive, 
whilst their large and gay trusses of flower can be had in every shade of 
color. Mesembryanthemums, various and very attractive; Calla Aithio- 
pica, very desirable ; then there is the new race of beautiful flowering 
Begonias ; nor must we forget the lovely Lilies, such as L. lancifolium 
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album (pure white), roseum, punctatum, and the noble Japanese varieties. 
The Lilies are a lovely class, and contend with the Rose for the queenly 
crown in the kingdom of Flora., They deserve all the laudation that has 
been heaped upon them by the poets of every age and country. Shaks- 
pere dubs them the “‘ Mistress of the field.” Spenser has: 
‘The Lily, lady of the field.” 
Alexander Montgomery (coeval with Shakspere) : 
“‘T love the Lily as the first of flowers, 
Whose stately stalk so straight up is and stay ; 
To whom th’ lave ay lowly louts and cowers 

As bound so brave a beauty to obey.” 
Shakspere has as many as thirty distinct allusions to Lilies, but has over 
one hundred to the Rose; yet, to judge from the appositeness and the 
fervor of his allusions to the Lilies, they must with him have been special 
favorites. Burns, in his ‘ Elegy on Captain Matthew Henderson,” in 
opposition to Alexander Montgomery, names the Rose as emphatically 
** the first o’ flowers.” 

Nor must we forget the classic Myrtle, a fine window evergreen plant, 

with which, as Drayton says : 
“The lover with Myrtle sprays 
Adorns his crisped tresses.” 
Vallota purpurea, with liliaceous flowers of great beauty and of easy 
culture. Balsams must be raised annually from seed. Heliotropes, loved 
by the ladies for their soft shade of mauve and delicious scent. All these 
deserve a place in any window collection. 

Some of the hardier Ferns, such as our only British species of Maiden- 
hair (Adiantum capellis veneris), and others of the species, can be grown 
well where they can be kept moist and in the shade. 

The old Chinese monthly-crimson Rose should not be by any means 
omitted. Whilst, for hanging plants in wire baskets or in pots, the 
beautiful variegated Saxifrage stands unrivalled. Then comes the blue 
trailing Campanula garganica, the Convolvulus mauritanica, and several 
others. 

Of course, no one can hope to succeed in growing these things to per- 
fection, unless care is exercised in looking after them. The few hints and 
simple rules we have laid down in this and in our previous paper should 
form the basis of operations, and a little careful watchfulness will soon 
teach experience. W. Exper. 











Tue Rev. J. M. Wilson, a Senior Wrangler, and now the Head Master of 
Clifton College, has issued a well-meant and earnest lecture on ‘‘ Why 
men do not believe the Bible.”! Mr. Wilson repudiates the theory of 
verbal inspiration of the Bible, and thinks that men may be Christians 





1“ Why men do not believe the Bible.” Lecture I. By the Rev. J. M. Wilson, 
M.A., F.R.A.S. Bristol: J. Fawn and Son, Queen’s Road. 
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without believing in Balaam’s ass. Unfortunately, the blasphemy laws 
j say the reverse of this, and, for Secularists, Christian laws define Chris- 
tianity. We are surprised to see that, for so liberal a Christian as Mr. 
i Wilson, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol was in the chair. It was 
i Dr. Ellicott who expressed the wish—unless he were misreported—that if 
yl J — Arch came to his diocese, he might be ducked in the nearest horse- 
H pond. 

| Freethinkers, and Christians too, will do well to read the story of Messrs. 
i Foote and Ramsey’ s three trials for blasphemy,’ two at the Old Bailey, 
and one in the Court of Queen’s Bench. They are remarkable for Mr. 
| Foote’s brilliant speeches, speeches which will hereafter be read with 
admiration, while the name of the first. judge who tried him will be re- 
membered with loathing and contempt. The third trial will be ever 
memorable for the magnificent exposition of the blasphemy laws by Lord 
Justice Coleridge, a man who has proved himself worthy to sit in the seat 
left vacant of Sir Alexander Cockburn. 


‘The late blasphemy prosecutions have brought out a remarkable letter 
to Mr. Justice North from the pen of Ra Mohun Bhoygee, a Hindu.? The 
English judge who judged so unfairly is vigorously attacked, and the 
Hindu critic declares : 

“Private communications from British subjects in the Eastern portion of her 
Majesty’s dominions professing the respective faiths of Brahmanism, Parseeism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, and Islamism have recently been received in this 
country, denouncing in terms of uniformly intense indignation the despotic and 
fanatical bias animating your judicial procedure, from the beginning to the end of the 
trials of the three men condemned to imprisonment on the charge of ‘ blasphemy.’” 


| The Hindu further complains that Christian missionaries ridicule his creed 
| in Hindustan, and asks: 





“Ts no protection to be afforded by British rule in India and Ceylon to the 

feelings of Brahmins, Mahometans, Parsees and Buddhists, which are outraged 
| daily by the vulgar onslaughts of half-educated Christian missionaries, who so far 
from having the most elementary acquaintance with Eastern faiths, do not in any 
competent manner even understand their own?” 
He declares : 
: “Tf the long-suffering Brahmins were to show their resentment by sending propa- 
gandists to sneer down Christianity, through the press in London, in the ribald tonc 

often adopted with impunity by unlearned Christian advocates in the East towards 
| the older faiths, the hospitality of a gaol would be promptly provided for them.” 
This pamphlet would prove very useful if given to any thoughtful Chris- 
tian. Some of our opponents are more ignorant than wicked, and the 
presentment of their conduct as “‘ others see it” may startle them into 
shame and repentance. 


A short pamphlet on Zoology* would be more useful if the author had 
followed a more modern system of classification than that of Cuvier. / 
Cuvier’s classes, the Articulata and the Radiata, have long disappeared 
from text-books of Zoology, and have only ahistorical interest. One feels 
a little shocked, too, at coming across the Bimana and the Quadrumana of 
pre-Darwinian days. Mr. Garfit should quarrel with his printer over the 
numerous misprints in the work. 





1“ Trials for Blasphemy.” In 8 a eee Is. Sd. Progressive Publishing 
Company, 28, Stonecutter Street, E.C. 

2+<Reflexions on the Blasphemy Prosecution.” A Letter to the Hon. Justice 
North. By a Hindu. London: Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 

3«¢ A Few Words on Zoology.” By J. H. Garfit. Boston: Messrs. Dingwall 
and Wilson, Market Place. 
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_ The Christian Socialist} is a new journal, designed to spread the prin- 
ciples of Christian Socialism as expounded by Maurice and Kingsley, 
*‘ with all the added significance which Socialism has derived from 35 
years of patient economic investigation.” The tone of the first number 
appears to be soundly Radical and broadly human. 
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(12.) Where does the line occur: ‘‘ His only books were woman's 
looks”? Can it he traced to Marlowe’s Dido: ‘‘ His looks shall be my 
only library”? or are they both traceable to some older writer ?— 
Quasitor. 








Anecdotes. 
——__>——_ 


Printers’ mistakes are sometimes odd. A poet, writing of his lady-love, 
declared that he had ‘ kissed her under the silent stars.” To his horror 
he found, on reading his poem in print, that he had informed a scandalised 
world how he had ** kicked her under the cellar stairs.” 

Dr. Marrnew Bytes, of Boston, had a merry wit, which would have 
aroused the anger of Mr. Justice North. As he was one day nailing some 
list on his doors to keep out the wind, a parishioner said, with a sanctified 
air: “The wind bloweth wheresoever it listeth, Dr. Byles.” ‘* Yea, 
verily,” quoth the doctor gaily, ‘‘ and man listeth wheresoever the wind 
bloweth.’ oa hem 

‘*He’s not orthodox,” said a person depreciatingly to Sydney Smith. 
“*Oh!” answered Sydney Smith, ** accuse a man of being a Socinian, and 
it's all over with him; for the country gentlemen all think it has some- 
thing to do with poaching.” Tie country gentlemen have not altered for 
the better since Sydney Smith’s day. 

Lapy Ho .tayp tells the following story of her father, Sydney Smith: 
‘* We were all assembled to look at a turtle that had been sent to the 
house of a friend, when a child of the party stooped down and began 
eagerly stroking the shell of the turtle. ‘Why are you doing that, B. ?” 
said my father. ‘Oh! to please the turtle.’ ‘Why, child, you might as 
well stroke the dome of St. Paul’s, to please the dean and chapter.’” 





1The Christian Socialist. ~A Journal for Thoughtful Men. June. London: 
W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 
2B 
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A TAILOR quitted the seissors and entered the ministry. Moved by,the 
spirit, he betook himself to Dean Swift, and informed him that. he Ahad, 
come to convert him. ‘‘ Indeed, my good friend,” said Swift, ‘“*I am 
inclined to believe that you are commissioned by heaven, as you come so 
critically to relieve the perplexed state of my mind at this moment. You 
are well acquainted, no doubt, with that passage in the tenth chapter -of 
Revelation, where the apostle describes a mighty angel coming down from 
heaven with a rainbow on his head, a book open in his hand, and setting 
his right foot on the sea and his left foot on the earth. I am quite at a 


loss to calculate the extent of such a stride; but I know it immediately’ 


lies in the line of your trade to tell me how many yards of cloth would 
make a pair of breeches for that angel.” . 





At a dinner party a clumsy servant, carrying in a dish containing a 
tongue, let it slip, and it fell to the ground. Instead of the sharp reproof 
expected by the guests, the host said merrily: ‘** Never mind, it’s only a 
lapsus lingwe.”’ Everybody laughed, and the. momentary awkwardness 
was at anend. So delighted was one of the guests, a heavy, dull-witted 
fellow, at the applause lavished on the host, that he determined to repeat 
the joke at his own table. ‘The moment came, and the servant, carrying 
a huge leg of mutton, fell prone on the ground. ‘* Never mind,” said the 
imitator, with elephantine lightness, ‘It is only a lapsus lingua.” And 
he looked proudly round, to see only the blank unresponsive ‘faces. of his 
unsmiling guests. ‘* There’s a great deal of favoritism in sociéty,” he 
thought sadly. 


A Notte Prosrqui.—Apropos of the final proceedings in the case of 
Reg. v. Ramsey, it is quite clear upon the authorities that a nolle prosequi 
cannot be entered without the authority of the Attorney-General (R. v. 
Dunn, R. v. Colling). A story to the same effect is told of Lord Chief 
Justice Holt, in Lord Campbell's * Lives of the Chief Justices.” Holt 
had committed one of a band of fanatics, called ‘* the Prophets,” ‘to-whom 
he had a particular antipathy, to take his trial for seditious language. 
One of the prisoner’s fellow-prophets, named Lacy, called at the Chief 
Justice’s house, and desired to see him. Servant: ‘“t My lord is unwell 
to-day, and cannot see company.” Lacy (in a very solemn tone): 
** Acquaint your master that I must see him, for [ bring a message to him 
from the Lord God.’ The Chief Justice, having ordered Lacy in, and 
demanded his business, was thus addressed: ‘“* 1 come to you a prophet 
from the Lord God, who has sent me to thee, and would have thee grant 
a nolle prosequi for John Atkins, his servant, whom thou hast cast into 
prison.” Chief Justice Holt: ‘‘ Thou art a false prophet, and a lying 
knave. Ifthe Lord God had sent thee it would have been to the Attorney- 
General, for He knows that it belongeth not to the Chief Justice to grant 
a nolle prosequi; but I, as Chief Justice, can grant a warrant to commit 
thee to bear him company.” This, it..may be added, was immediately 
done, and both prophets were convicted and punished.—Law T'imes. 


Truth is responsible for the following: ‘* French literature is not much 


read by members of the House of Commons. When Mr. Gladstone, in 
his masterly speech upon the Affirmation Bill, quoted the écrasez l’infdme 


of Voltaire, many asked, ‘ What Ja femme had to do with the matter, who 


she was, and why Voltaire wished to crush her ?’”’ 

When Curran was on circuit he was one day asked for a shilling towards 
a collection for burying an attorney. ‘‘A shilling for burying an attorney ?” 
said he. ‘‘ Here’s a guinea; bury a score.” 
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Prize Puzzles. | 
anatase 
Tue Rules for Competition will be found in Our Coryer for April. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
From one we ask the widening of the other, 
** For am I also not a man-and brother? ”’ 
ly: -: 
A game played on the Scotch links. 
9 
Hard water won’t make me, and a eae lad: thinks me “‘ hard lines.” 


My yellow tufts scent Australian ait, and I am very unlike my European 
nretaere. 


The reason of the success of the Salvation Army. 
One of the noblest sect of Grecian antiquity. 
Men hen died in sn farmers make me. 
Two sesialé, 

T am black but comely (sometimes). 


9. 
In poetry I’m dewy ; in reality lately I’ve been rainy. 


LIPOGRAM. 
To write four lines of ‘‘ common metre,” in which the letter o shall not 
occur. 
ANAGRAM. 


The most appropriate anagram of William Ewart Gladstone. 


A CIPHER TO SOLVE 
Tuhw ocnuhe suh oht neitumriffu fe gnissup rohtenu ruoy. 


“ANSW ERS. 
Dovusie Acrostic. 
BawNn 
Rack 
A W 
DamyneD 
Lerruck 
AcaG 
U:nva 
GranT 
HeavkE 
Light 1. Burnisalso accepted. Light 3. By adding » aw becomes awn. 

Extgma.—Ring. 


CirneR Sonvep. 

Newdegate has sustained a baffling defeat as masked common in- 
former. 

Resvs.—Civic. 

Toran Marks Possrste, 30. —Utile, 30; Auld Reekie, 30; Our Corner 
Man, 29; EHirene, 26; Spring, 2 25; Coriolanus XXIII, 25; WwW inton, 25 ;° 
Shreds, 24; Rip van Winkle, 22; Unsigned, 22. 

To Cuaimenniinatiin ti Van WIinKLE: In a double acrostic the final 
letters also form a word. Unsicnep: There is no name on your paper. 


a 




















A Chiliren’s Picnic. 


———— 


OH! but it was a hot day, when Alie, Kenneth, Alex, and Gyp— 
three children and one dog—started down the white road for the 
hills. It was a broiling mid-summer day, a July day, and the 
four were going for a picnic. 

Alie carried the basket ; Kenneth was too young, Alex a mad- 
cap, and not to be trusted with so precious a thing as the luncheon- 
basket, while Gyp could not be expected to carry it. It wasn’t as 
though he had been a big retriever; he was only a little black- 
and-tan terrier, therefore it was out of the question that he should 
have charge of the basket, although it is true that he showed 
great interest in its contents. So did Alie, Alex, and Ken, for the 
matter of that. There was a whole loaf of bread, with a hole 
scooped in it and filled up with butter ; there were three jam 
turnovers, some cake, and a soda-water bottle full of currant wine 
and water—or, to speak more correctly, water and currant wine. 
And these four were off by themselves for a real picnic ! 

They started about half-past ten. They were to have dinner 
on the hills, and then get home in time for tea. A solemn con- 
sultation was held as to which hill they should honor. In this 
discussion only three took part—Gyp did not seem to care which 
hill he went to ; at the moment of consultation his mind seemed 
bent on investigating a rabbit-hole. The question was, should it 
be Echo Hill, Raspberry Hill, or Beech Forest Hill. Alie rather 
favored Echo Hill; she had strong lungs, and liked to call out 
Ai—lee, and hear it zalled back again and again, at first loud, then 
fainter and fainter and fainter, until she could hardly hear a 
sound, and it died away altogether, Ai—lee—lee—ee—e. Ken- 
neth said he had had enough of girl’s hills like that (Kenneth 
was only seven, and had a very squeaky little note, which did 
not make much echo), he’d sooner go to Raspberry Hill; he knew 
where there were some beautiful raspberries. “If you do,” 
replied Alex, “ you musn’t eat em ; you know last time you got 
a dreadful toothache, and I had to do your face up in camomiles 
and poppyheads.” Alex was Ken’s “little mamma.” Alie and 
Alex were sisters, and Ken was on a visit to them. ‘“ We've 
heard all the echoes (she hadn’t much voice, either) ; we've eaten 
all the raspberries (she was not very fond of raspberries) ; let’s go 
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to the Beech Forest Hill! Let’s go right into the forest, and, see 
what is in the middle!” Here she touched the right chord. 
They were all of an investigating turn of mind. If either hada 
doll, the true moment of joy was when it received some irremedi- 
able injury, and they were free to do just as they liked with it. 
Then! ah, then! A pair of scissors was borrowed, a sheet of 
paper spread on the floor, and dollie solemnly and carefully dis- 
sected, her interior minutely inspected and noted, and then her 
fragments reverently buried--the children did not approve of 
cremation. 

The vote was given unanimously for the beech forest and 
away they went; Alie walked by the hedge-row looking for 
flowers ; Alex, now here, now there, dancing everywhere just as 
though she had not two and a-half miles to go before they got to 
the foot of the hill, let alone the hill itself, and such a hot day, 
too! Ken tried to race about with her, but at length his little 
legs settled down into a trot beside Alie’s long step. Gyp, for the 
most part, favored Alex. 


At the foot of the hill they sat down to rest by a pool. How 
delightful it was on the cool green grass beside the sparkling 
water, under the shade of a wide spreading oak, after the long 
white, dusty road. “Ain’t it hot,” said Ken. “You mustn’t say 
‘ain't,’ ” corrected Alie, “ but it is very warm. What’s the matter, 
Alex ?” Alex, who, under the mistaken idea that she was 
cooling herself, had been fanning her face vigorously with her 
broad straw hat (while her hat served as a fan a large leaf served 
as a hat), had now ceased her violent exertions, and was staring 
straight before her, her chattering little tongue stilled. “ Look at 
Gyp,” she whispered at length. “I wonder if he is going mad; 
he pants and pants, his tongue hangs out of his mouth, and yet he 
does not drink. I have heard that when thirsty dogs won’t drink 
they are going mad!” “Mad! P’raps he has gone mad!” ex- 
claimed the frightened Alie, and Ken crept round between the 
two sisters—there was then only one point of attack for him ; in 
front was the pool and the sisters on either side; Ken was very 
discreet. “I don’t care if he has gone mad,” said Alex with a 
laugh of bravado, “he won’t touch me. Will you, Gyp?” she 
continued coaxingly to the terrier. ‘Come to your old mistress ; 
you would not hurt your old lady, would you, eh, Gyp dear ?” 
Gyp responded to these affectionate appeals by sundry wags of 
his tail and manifold twists and turnings of his ridiculous little 
body, and soon satisfied the trio as to his sanity, albeit Alie 
seemed still to have some lingering doubts. 


When they were rested they set off once more; up the steep 
hill along the narrow path, a sheep-track really, between bloom- 
ing hedgerows covered with white feathery clematis, honey- 
suckle, and wild roses, their little feet hidden in the long grass, 
the scarlet poppies, and white cornflowers. Oh! how the sun did 
burn, to be sure! After struggling bravely with the steep hill 
and Sol’s burning glances, little Ken began to lag. Alex, too, 
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began to make energetic little starts, in order that she might rest 
on some higher point and watch the others fighting their way 
through the tall bracken, or struggling with intrusive brambles. 
Alie strove on her way calmly, if a little puffingly, for Alie was 
fat. “If you would not run about so, but walk steadily as I do,” 
she said in a tone of superior wisdom, “ you would not be a bit 
tired. Iam not tired, and J am carrying the heavy basket.” At 
length they surmounted the hill and, arrived ‘at the outskirts of 
the forest, rested awhile in the shade of an ancient beech. 
They listened to the birds, remarking that here the blithe song of 
the lark, heard in the valley below, was exchanged for the soft 
cooing of the wood-pigeons and the harsh cry of the jay. In 
front of the children lay the valley; for miles and miles away 
they could see the villages dotted here and there, the fields of 
golden corn nearly ready for the sickle; they could trace from 
afar off the gleaming white post-road ; they could see the Chase, 
with its avenue of chesnuts, and just catch the glitter of Richard 
Cobden’s old white house at Dumford, all bathed in the glorious 
brilliancy of a mid-summer sun at noontide. Behind the children 
was the dense forest of trees, with its thick underwood, looking 
black and cool, yet somehow “uncanny” by contrast with the 
brilliant valley. 


Allured by the prospect of dinner, which they had determined 
to have in the centre, they started gaily forward once more, sing- 
ing as they went. The beech forest was a thick wood of beech- 
trees, intersected by eight paths, all leading to the centre; each 
path was a mile and a half long. The sun’s rays could not pene- 
trate through the thick curtain of leaves, and the cool shade was 
a great relief to the children after the long walk in the broiling 
sun, so they scampered along singing gaily. Alie sang: “ Allons, 
enfants de la patrie "—she rather prided herself upon her French. 
Ken piped away at “ Ten little niggers.” Alex festooned herself 
and the others in long trails of ivy, ruthlessly torn from the 
stately trees, murmuring the while, “Three blind mice.” “ How 
did the farmer’s wife cut off their tails with the carving-knife ?” 
she asked at last. “She must have been mighty quick,” laughed 
Ken. “I know once I saw a mouse ” « You two sillies!” in- 
terrupted Alie contemptuously, “the mice were blind, and didn’t 
know which way to go.” But Alex was out of hearing, and no 
longer interested in the mice. In the distance she was waving 
her arms about, and shrieking with delight : “I’ve found it! I’ve 
found it!” |.“ What? what?” excitedly shouted the others, as 
they set off full pelt to reach the place where Alex was now on 
her knees, rapturously gazing at something in her hand. “What 
is it?” they asked. ‘The four-leaved shamrock !” she answered 
mysteriously. “Oh! what luck to find the four-leaved shamrock, 
and such a lot of it too!” “ Well, that is lucky,” said Alie ; while 
Ken, who had never heard of a four-leaved shamrock, stared with 
his little brown eyes round with astonishment. “ Yet,” continued 
Alie, “it’s odd, too; I thought it was very rare.. Why, you 
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goose !” she added scornfully, after a minute’s close examination, 


* it’s only common trefoil, and not shamrock at all.” “Oh, well, 
never mind, Alie; let’s make believe it’s shamrock, all the 
same.” This was agreed upon; and they adorned their hats 
with: trefoil, and sang—somewhat out of tune, but what was 
lacking in harmony was made up in noise—“The minstrel 
boy: to the war is gone.” At length the centre was reached. 
It was a good-sized ring of pale yellow-green grass, into which 
the eight paths opened -like so many mouths, and each mouth 
seemed an exact counterpart of the other seven. They put down 


‘the basket near the path they had come by in order that they 


might know which way to ‘return, and joining hands‘ in the 
centre once more under the burning ‘sun the children danced 
round -and round in’a mad dance. “Up in a balloon, boys,” 
began Ken’s happy little pipe, and the others took it up as they 
whirled madly round, until at last they all fell exhausted, puffing 
and panting, on the grass. 

“T’m .so hungry,” exclaimed Ken dolorously. This was a 
signal for setting out their meal on the grass, by the mouth of 
their particular path and “’neath the shade of the whispering 
trees.” Alie cut some bread and butter, and they all fell to with 
a hearty good will. How happy they were! Alie, the picture 
of health and enjoyment, her brown hair tumbled, her clear 
fair skin flushed, her grey eyes bright and sparkling from the exer- 
cise—looked lazy and content enough as she lay stretched upon 
the grass eating her bread and butter. Ken—between the girls 
as usual—poor little town-bred Ken, his puny little face now 
beaming with joy, looked happily lazy as he flung his little blue 
linen suit (which seemed rather to convey him about than he it, 
he was so little) on the shaded grass. The only one who did 
not look lazy was Alex, but then she was always restless. She 
conveyed the idea of “perpetual motion,” her long brown fingers 
were now busy arranging a decoration of ivy and clematis. Her 
thin brown face and eager brown eyes bespoke the restless spirit 
within. ° Her brown curls were again covered with green leaves. 
Ken’s father often called her a Dryad, or evena Hamadryad, (Alex 
hated that .long word, there was such a lot of it, and she hadn't 
the least idea what it meant!) because of her partiality for hills 
and trees—she could climb like a squirrel, and delighted in a 
nest in a tree where she could read or dream undiscovered— 
and now amongst the beeches covered with leaves and gar- 


‘lands, she looked more like a wool nymph than _ usual, 
‘Everyone thought she was older. than Alie, for while Alie 


looked fat, comfortable and contenied the melancholy ex- 
pression which sat so strangely on the younger child’s face 
made her look as though she had eaten of the tree of knowledge 
and found its fruit bitter in her mouth. Not that Alex wus 
melancholy’; she was a lively, wilful child, always in some mis- 
chief or other, but she was fantastic and full of fancies. 


- Asthechildren eat an intense silence fell upon them. Gyp had 
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cease wandering, and sitting on his haunches by Alex gratefully 
and silently shared her bread and butter. How quiet everything was! 
Scarce a breath of air to make a murmur ’mongst the trees ; not a 
pigeon, not a jay to be heard here. The only sounds were caused 
by the hum of a few insects and an occasional falling stick. 
“ Ain’t it quiet ?” whispered Ken. Alie and Alex nodded acqui- 
escence, but did not speak. A moment or so later the terrified 
children saw a gigantic chesnut horse, ridden by a gigantic horse- 
man issue suddenly and absolutely noiselessly from a mouth 
on their right, slowly and silently cross the green ring, and dis- 
appear into the yawning mouth on the left. Not a sound was 
heard; after the horse and rider had disappeared there was 
nothing to show they had been. It was as though a vision had 
appeared to the children. They looked at each other and with 
one accord quickly and noiselessly hurried the dinner back into 
the basket. Alie then caught it up, Alex seized Ken’s hand, and 
away they fled down the forest path without exchanging a word, 
Gyp following closely at their heels as though he shared in the 
general fear. How different a returning from the going! Going, 
it was all boisterous merriment, digressions from the beaten path 
into the wood to investigate strange-looking objects, a making of 
garlands and singing of songs. Now, all fatigue forgotten, they 
ran together silently and closely like frightened deer; a scared 
rabbit or falling twig but added speed to their flight. At last the 
end of the path was sighted, and beyond they could see the 
bright blue sky and glorious sunshine. Once out of the wood 
their little tongues were unloosed : “It was a phantom knight,” 
asserted Alex. * Yes,” agreed Alie, “no real man and no real horse 
were ever as big as that! And not a sound was heard as 
the horse’s hoofs touched the ground.” “I have heard,” remarked 
Alex reflectively, “that fairies make rings in spots like that, and 
now I come to think of it, there was a curious bare ring—don’t 
you remember? Depend upon it, that was where the grass was 
worn away by the fairies’ feet. Did you see how he looked at 
us, too?” “Do you think he wanted to eat us?” queried the 
awe-stricken Ken. “Anyway, he would not have eaten me— 
boys ain’t good to eat—ogres like girls. He'd have taken Alie 
first, cause she’s fat and juicy.” “Fat and juicy, indeed, you 
horrid little monster! If you say such a thing again you shan’t 
have any jam turnover.” 


Thoughts were once more turned in the direction of eating, 
and a pleasant spot was chosen by a felled tree, covered with 
flowers and wholesome grass—green grass, so different from the 
uncanny-looking vegetation in the centre. Quietly and solemnly 
the children finished their dinner, discussing supernatural 
appearances generally, and the phantom knight in particular. 

Hand-in-hand they thoughtfully wended their way home- 
wards. They were not sad—they had had a very happy day— 
but they felt they had had an experience such as falls to the lot 
of few now-a-days. Gravely they told their story to the old 
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people at home, and while they told it Gyp sat in Alex's lap. 
Alex said he was listening, but he looked much more as though 
he were asleep. The old people laughed heartily: “Why, 
children, it was some gentleman who, having to cross the hills, 
took the bridle path through the forest. You are tired and sleepy ; 
be off to bed. A phantom knight, indeed!” And they laughed 


in. 

When Alex had put Kenneth to bed she murmured sleepily 
in his ear as she tucked him up and kissed him “Good-night ”: 
“Don’t you believe them, dear Ken. I’m sure it was a phantom 
knight. They don’t understand—/“hey did not find the four-leaved 
shamrock. It all came through finding the fairy shamrock.” 

HYPATIA BRADLAUGH. 





Weal Heroes. 





“* Lives of great men all remind us we can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us footprints on the sands of time.” 





GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
Part III. 

THE next scheme that brought Stephenson into public notice was 
the opening of a railway between Liverpool and Manchester. 
The traffic between those two great commercial cities was even 
then enormous, and the only mode of conveying cotton and other 
goods from Liverpool to Manchester was by means of canal com- 
panies. These did their best, but they could not convey goods 
fast enough to keep up with the increasing trade of the two 
cities, and often cargoes of cotton waited for weeks in Liverpool 
Docks before they could be conveyed to Manchester. 

A company was formed for the purpose of opening a Man- 
chester and Liverpool railway. Stephenson was appointed sur- 
veyor, and was commissioned to direct the construction of the 
line and to supply the necessary engines. 

The scheme met with a perfect storm of opposition. The 
canal companies protested against it, believing it would be their 
own ruin. The daily newspapers were full of abuse of railways. 
It was said that cows would be too frightened to graze and hens 
to lay, that birds would be killed by the poisoned air from loco- 
motive engines, and that houses would be burnt down by the fire 
thrown up from the engine chimneys. 

It was declared that the air would be rendered impure by 
censtant clouds of smoke, that there would be no longer any use 


“for horses, and therefore no sale for oats and hay, and that, con- 


sequently, many people would be ruined. Not a few expected 
that engine-boilers might suddenly burst and the atoms of blown- 
up passengers be scattered far and wide. But the people who 
indulged in these gloomy speculations had one consolation. They 
“felt perfectly sure that the weight of the locomotive would com- 
pletely prevent its moving, and that railways, if made, could never 
be worked by steam-power !” 
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The owners of land, through or near whose grounds the pro- 
posed railway would have to pass, offered such violent opposition 
that Stephenson had often to take his surveys by stealth, and on 
one occasion took with him a party of surveyors who proved 
more than a match for the band of keepers and servants set to 
‘prevent their entrance into the grounds. A public subscription 
was even started in order to hinder the new enterprise, but it 
prospered in spite of its numerous enemies. The scheme was of 
tvo great importance to be managed privately, and so the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Company applied to Parliament for an Act 
empowering them to lay down the proposed railway. ° 

In Parliament there was a great deal of animated discussion 
for and against the railway scheme. Stephenson himself had to 
go to London and appear as witness before a parliamentary com- 
mittee. So little was then known ‘of the marvellous power of 
steam, that Stephenson’s lawyer cautioned him on .no account to 
mention publicly his belief in the possibility of an engine being 
made to travel at the rate of ten miles an hour, for fear he should 
be looked upon as a madman. 

Poor Stephenson must have suffered much in that witness- 
box! One can fancy what an ordeal it must have been to the 
blunt, hardy Northumbrian who had passed his whole life in 


country villages, among rough, uneducated colliers, to-be placed — 


in a parliamentary witness-box and exposed to the cross-ques- 
tioning of eight lawyers. Long afterwards, when speaking of 
that witness-box, he said : “I was not long in it before I began 
to wish for a hole to creep out at!” 

The lawyers did their best to perplex him and make him con- 
tradict himself, but he stood his ground manfully.: His intelli- 
gent answers to the many questions put to him, his earnest 
confidence in the success of his own engines, above all ~his 
thorough knowledge of all subjects connected with engineering, 
gained him the respect of all who listened to him, and in the end 
converted many of his former opponents to his way of, thinking. 

At length an Act was passed in favor of the new railway, and 
George Stephenson was appointed head engineer at a salary of 
£1,000 per annum. The making of the new railroad was no easy 
matter. Much of the land through which it must pass was ite- 
rally-‘nothing but bog and swamp. Stephenson met with gigantic 
difficulties—difficulties that the first engineers of the day declared 
to be insurmountable. “It was utterly impossible to build a 
railroad over such ground,” they said. 

For Stephenson there was no such word as “ impossible,” and 
in due time the railroad was finished. Then a question arose as té 
whose engines should be used in the new railway, and a prize of 

£500 was offered by the directors of the Mancliester and*Liverpool 
Railw ay for the best locomotive engine that coutd be produced. 
When the trial day arrived many thousand ‘s spectators assembled 
at Rainhill,. to aitness. the- novel-spectacle of a steam-engine com- 
petition. Five engines competed for the:prize, and one- of these 
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was the Rocket, constructed by Stephenson. The Rocket proved 
to be by far the most perfect engine of the five, and its speed, 
thirty miles an hour, was greater than that obtained by any of the 
others. Not very long ago Stephenson had been warned not to 
mention his belief that an engine could travel at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, for fear he should be thought mad ! 

In September, 1830, the Liverpool and Manchester line was 
opened to the public. Among the first passengers on the new line 
were Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington. Vast crowds 
assembled at Liverpool to witness the departure of the first 
railway-train from that city, and at Manchester its arrival was 
greeted by the hearty cheers of many thousands of spectators. 
From that day to this the railway has continued to flourish, and 
railroads have been made, not only in all parts of Great Britain, 
which is seamed and veined from end to end by railway lines, 
but in every quarter of the globe. 

Stephenson was now rich and famous. Many a one who not 
long since had sneered at and opposed him was full of his praises 
and eager for his acquaintance. But he remained the same 
honest, hearty, kindly George Stephenson of old days, always 
ready to give warm greeting to old friends, however humble 
might be their station in life. Up to extreme old age he continued 
to labor for the great cause to which his whole life had been 
devoted. At one time he would be off to some part of England or 
the Continent, surveying land for projected railways ; at another, 
looking after his manufactory of locomotives at Newcastle, or 
superintending the construction of a new railway. But he was. 
always busy, always giving the fullest powers of his mind to the 
work he had in hand at the time. His workmen found in him 
their truest friend, their wisest, kindest counsellor. His right hand 
and constant companion was his son, Robert, who grew in time 
to be himself a celebrated engineer. The whole world owes to 
Stephenson, as well as to Watt, inventor of the steam engine, a 
deep debt of gratitude. 

By means of the steam-engine and the locomotive commerce 
has been widely extended, art and science have ‘been vastly 
benefited, and man has been enabled to visit almost every corner 
of the globe. ; 

This closer intercourse between the nations, made possible by 
the genius of Watt and Stephenson, has been the death-blow of 
many a time-worn prejudice, many an ancient superstition, long 
holding asunder men and women of diverse race and creed. 

Thus has steam power, controlled and guided by scientific 
thought, hastened the coming of the true golden age—the time 
when war shall be no more, but all mankind shall be as one vast 
brotherhood. 

“Travel,” says Bacon, “is in the younger sort a part of educa- 
tion ;” and it is mainly owing to George Stephenson that this 
“part of education” is far more easily and: cheaply obtained 
now-a-days than has ever been the case before.’ Through tht 
labors of Stephenson the: poor toilers-of-over-crowded cities are: 
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now able, at trifling cost, to leave for awhile the smoke-laden 
atmosphere of their homes, and to know the delight of cool sea 
breezes, of scent-laden country lanes, of shady woods. Thus 
= has been done for mankind by one life of earnest, steadfast 
toil. 

Let the children remember—they who have the race of life 
yet before them—that the man who so toiled, the man who in the 
end won so many blessings for humanity, was once upon a time 
only a poor little untaught cowherd. 





Domestic Pets. 


THE SQUIRREL. 
AnotuER interesting pet is the Squirrel, which, although not so intelligent 
as the rat, or mouse, atones for its lack of sense by superior beauty and 
vivacity. If possible a squirrel should be taken young from the nest, 
before its eyes are open; a cat has been known to bring one up with her 
kittens, but this chance cannot be depended upon, so you must be prepared 
to rear it by hand. Cow’s milk, with an equal quantity of water added, is 
the best food for baby-squirrels; some that I had died because the milk 
was too rich; a small spoon is necessary in case they refuse to suck 
through a quill. Let none of the young readers of ‘“‘ Our Corner” be 
persuaded to buy a newly-caught animal, it will always be spiteful and 
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sullen, pining for its beautiful home among the woods where it lived such 
a joyous, free life with its comrades. What animal is prettier or more 
graceful than the squirrel? Look at its large black eyes twinkling with 
merriment, its dainty feet, and, crowning beauty, that splendid brush 
carried so proudly over its back. A squirrel is not perfection until it has 
attained the age of one year; the tail is not thick, the fur not so long nor 
of such a bright tawny-red, and the ear-tufts do not appear. Variety in 
food is indispensable to keep a squirrel in health; the staple diet should 
be acorns and nuts; where procurable young shoots of fir-trees and un- 
opened fir-cones are much relished, in addition to these carrots, apples, 
biscuits, and bread and milk may be given. The cage should be of wire 
with metal slide, the perches of fir-wood with the bark on, for unless a 
squirrel has something upon which to exercise its sharp teeth, they will 
grow too long and cause it great suffering; and, on this account, give it all 
nuts unopened, even Brazils. A box with hay must be put in the cage for 
a bed. There is but one way of lifting a squirrel, putting Ye finger and 
thumb around its neck, for it detests being handled and will bite and 
scratch if you are not careful; yet it may safely be allowed to climb up 
your arm and sit on your shoulder. A pair that I had were very amusing, 
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they would swing like monkeys from perch to perch, chattering and 
growling ; then, sitting on the floor, caress each other most affectionately 
until one patted his friend a little too hard, a proceeding which was 
promptly resented by a squeak and bite, generally ending by rolling over 
and over each other kicking, scratching, and muttering until quite out of 
breath, when like children, they kissed and made friends, and went on 
with their games. 
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e so clever with their pens last month, here is another picture for a story of not 
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RIDDLES. 

When is a loaf not a loaf? 

When is a man not a man ? 

What foot can no shoemaker fit ? 

When is a lamp like an official of the Scotch Church ? 
(Two of these count as one puzzle.) 


NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 


Suppose a dog, a hyzena, and a tiger were to devour a lamb, and that 
the dog could eat it in an hour, the hyena in 3 of that time, and a tiger 
in } of that time. - If the tiger began 51, of an hour before the other two, 
and afterwards all three eat together, find out in what time the lamb will 
be devoured. 

If ,', of the lamb thus eaten be worth 6s. 8d., and 3 of it worth ;, 
of a cow, what is the value of 100 cows ? 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 
Picture Puzzxr. 

The stories sent in for this were very well done for such young writers, 
and it has been quite hard to choose which to print. I have finally 
decided on the following :— 

‘**One day a wayward chick, bent upon seeing the world, wandered too 
far from home, and on the way back it was stopped by a fox. Now this 
fox was so old and his sight so bad that he was obliged to wear spectacles. 
The chick pleaded hard for mercy, saying: ‘ Pease, Mister Fox, I is too 
ittle ;’ but the cruel fox paid no attention, and prepared to gobble up the 
chick. As a last resource the chick turned round and began to run towards 
home. The fox made a spring at the poor chick, but his legs were so stiff 
that he did not jump far enough—instead of catching the chick he jerked 
off his spectacles, and before he could find them again the chick had 
reached home. The other chicks were so delighted that they sang a song 
adapted to the occasion from an old book compiled many years before at a 
hen convention: 

Come let us sing with one accord, 

The aged fox was so infirm ; 

Our brcther is safe home again ; 

Rejoice and eat the fatted worm.’’—Mabet. 


SPECIALLY COMMENDED.—Our Corner Man. 


Four Hippex Worps.—F low, wolf, fowl, owl. 


Puzete List or Birps. 
(1.) Kite. (2.) Fieldfare (Moorhen, Wood-pigeon, and Turkey are 
also accepted). (3.) Parrot. (4.) Goose. (5.) Crane (Crow is accepted). 
(6.) Wren. 


‘ (1.) Some sent bat, but a bat is not a bird. Men in China play with 
ites. 


Crackep Nuts. 
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Let’ x == half the required number. Then = = number of pennies paid 
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for the first set of eggs ; ; = number of pennies paid for the second set ; 


4a 


— = number of pennies for which all the eggs were sold. 
0” 


cee oS HH. 
pout oO 
lba + 10a = 24 + 30. 
x = 30. 


i 
| 


“Therefore I bought 60 eggs. 
Let «2 = the number of years: in B's age; then x + 34 = the 
) number of years in A’s age, and : 
50. 2 x + 34°~ 60." 
76 = 2x. 
38 = 2. 
Therefore B is 38 years of age, and A is 72 


— 


| ToraL- Marks, 32.—Mabel, 32; Buzz-Buzz, 32; Our Corner Man, 32; 
. F Fontonore, 31; Gossamer, 31; Small Boy, 30; Maggie, 30; Albigeoise- 
29 ; 5 Young Mathematician, D9 ; Novice, 29; Thisbe, 28; Savon, 28; 
Violet L., 13. 2 ka 
To CorrEsPONDENTS.—Macate M., Glasgow: You did not choose a fancy 
name, so I have called you Maggie. 


r poe ee 
o : Youne Fotxs’ Puzzir-Corner RULEs. 


- Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any 5 
{not more) of the puzzles given on pp. 381 and 382. Each “nut” cracked 
gains twice as many. marks _as one of the other -riddles. - ~ Each - must 
choose a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All ariswers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 
Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three young - 

people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one of 
these, he or she cannot win another during the year, but quarterly winners 
may try for. the yearly.prizes of 3 books, given to those who have gained 
most marks during the year. 
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